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FRANCE AND THE FRENCH NATION. 


By A Mopern Tourist. 


A very few years since, the embryo traveller, who con- 
templated a visit to La Belle France, had some difficulty in 
arranging as to how he should make his way to the continent ; 
there was then but one route by which he could hope to visit 
our southern neighbours with any degree of satisfaction to 
himself, namely, by Dover, and thence to Calais. To a 
single gentleman, with a travelling bag or portmanteau, there 
were no serious obstacles to this mode of travelling; he 
booked himself, a day or two before, for outside or inside, 
by the Dover Telegraph, attended punctually at the appointed 
time at the coach-oflice, and, in about eight or ten hours, 
arrived at his destination, provided he escaped the hair-breadth 
accidents on the road. From Dover, if the wind were fa- 
vourable, he sailed for Calais, where, after some hours’ pas- 
saze, he landed, in the midst of commissionaires and custom- 
house officers, and thence, having undergone the necessary 
ordeal of an examination of person and property, started, @ 
la diligence, for Paris. 

But it was far different to the family who purposed to 
sojourn for a few weeks or months in France, or to make the 
tour of the continent. T’o such, a hundred difficulties op- 
posed themselves: were they to travel by coach, they had 
to devise some means for transplanting their heavy luggage ; 
this would not be taken by the coach, or, if it were, only at 
a great expense—it must then go by van, but the arrival of 
this was uncertain ; it might come, it is true, but the lug- 
gage might be left behind, or part of this make its appear- 
ance in due season, whilst the greater, and perhaps the better 
part, still slumbered in Pickford & Co.’s stores in London ; 
the only remedy, then, was to wait in Dover until the whole 
of the luggage arrived, which happy consummation, with the 
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aid of one or two threatening letters, took place in the course of 
three, four, or even five days, during which time the family 
were sojourning at the Ship, in Dover, at the agreeable ex- 
pense of several pounds per diem, the only set off to which 
was a visit to Shakspere’s cliff, and a considerable addition 
to their travelling experience, registered accordingly in the 
shape of a mental memorandum, “ that it is always the best 
and cheapest plan to take your luggage with you.” 

But say the luggage has arrived, and all is prepared for 
the departure on the following day—alas ! not so—they had 
reckoned without their host; the next day appears, but such 
a day! it rains and blows, the wind is contrary. ‘“‘ We can- 
not go to-day,” exclaims the mamma; the point is settled, 
but not immediately; papa is determined on going, but 
mamma, after some little delay spent in alternate defeats and 
renewals of the charge, alters his determination, and, as is 
usual on such occasions, the lady has her own way at last; 
the morrow is again fixed on, and again postponed. 

*¢ To-morrow, and to-morrow, and to-morrow. 

** This creeps on,” &c. 

At length the wished for morrow comes, and the white 
cliffs of Albion are left for the shores of “ la belle France.” 

To those with whom economy is a matter of no considera- 
tion, the task was easier, the travelling chariot took down the 
family and lighter luggage, while the servants and heavier 
packages followed “‘ haud paré passu,” in a carriage hired for 
the occasion; they all arrived in good time, and put up at 
the Ship; but the sea is no respecter of persons, and the 
wealthier traveller was destined, like the other, to the conse- 
quences of ‘* hope deferred.” 

Now-a-days all is different, and yet similar, not from the 
variety, but from the multiplicity of the modes of convey- 
ance—the difficulty now is, which is the best of many routes, 
by Dover or Folkstone, and thence to Calais, or Boulogne, 
or by sea direct, or by Brighton and Dieppe, or Southampton 
and Havre? ‘These questions are agitated for days or weeks 
previously. The route by Dover is agreeable, and the sea 
voyage is short, but then it is troublesome; the transferring 
of the luggage, not to speakof the person, from home, to 
coach, from coach to hotel, from hote] to steam packet, is 
a most wearisome task—it is experience too; guards, and 
coachmen, or postboys, as the case may be, porters, waiters, 
&c. &c., are not trifling items in the “ way-bills.” 

To the wealthy and aristocratic tourist, who travels only 
for the sake of enjoyment, the route by Dover or Folkstone, 
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and thence to Calais or Boulogne, is the preferable one if 
he arrange his time well, he may arrive in Dover immediately 
before the sailing of the packet, which at once receives him 
and accompaniments on board, and transports them, with 
clock-like punctuality, to the destined port. There are many 
reasons why he should prefer this, but the principal one is, that 
the sea voyage is short, seldom extending beyond three hours, 
and this, to most, if not all travellers, is an object; very few, 
indeed, have I ever met with, who preferred a Jong to a short 
sea passage. It is all very well to sing “ The Sea, the 
Sea,” when at home, in one’s drawing-room, or parlour, or 
any other place, where “ ¢erra firma” is beneath one; but it 
is far different on the ‘* free unbounded sea;” there, to speak 
from personal experience, the singer of “ ‘The Sea” would be 
voted ‘‘ nem. con.” a bore, and worthy of a much better, or 
more intimate, acquaintance with the marine element, than 
would be at all beneficial to his future efforts in the “ singing 
line ;” for my own part, I would most willingly lend a hand, 
on such occasions, to this “ most happy consummation” of 
matters, but for the law, “ divine and human.” 

The route by sea to Boulogne is the next in order of pre- 
ference, and, but for the sea, would stand first on the list ; 
there is something so agreeable in setting foot on the packet, 
which, without further annoyance of cabmen, coachmen, and 
porters, is to set you down at your journey’s end, that this 
would be the choice of all, were it not for the ‘‘ desagrémens” 
that attend the last six hours of the voyage, in making the 
passage from the mouth of the mighty Thames across the 
English channel. 

This is the route usually selected by the commercial tra- 
veller, under which appellation may be included all that trade 
in the money-making or losing world, from the speculator in 
Covent Garden to the adventurer on the Stock Exchange ; 
not that the saving of a few shillings or pounds is of much 
consequence to these, although there may be some few influ- 
enced by this consideration, but because it is so consonant 
with all their feelings, which revolve round the commercial 
axis as surely as the earth round the poles. This is the 
straightforward method of ‘* doing business” so generally 
advanced in the commercial world; you embark, bag and 
baggage, and proceed at once to the wished-for haven. 

Few will be found to prefer to either of these the route 
by Southampton to Havre, and thence to Paris ; none indeed, 
I may say, but those who reside in the south of England, 
near to Southampton, or whose business leads them to one 
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or other of the towns in the line of travel. Some few, it is 
true, may be tempted to it by the anticipated delight of a 
sail up the Seine, that they may have an opportunity of view- 
ing the delightful scenery of the banks of this river, or of 
visiting some one of the ancient towns on its banks, and 
which are still associated, in the minds of Englishmen, with 
the memory of the daring deeds of their Norman ancestry ; 
but these are few in number, and form but an isolated travel- 
ler in every thousand that visit the French metropolis. 

It may be as well to observe, that the length of time ex- 
pended in each of these routes is much the same, and that 
there is but little difference either in the respective costs of 
each, from twenty-six to twenty-eight hours being nearly 
the average time consumed in each route, and from £2 10s. 
to £3 the sum “tottal,” as our friend Hume says, of the 
expense. 

The line by Southampton would be by much the longest 
but for the aid of the South-Western Railway, by which the 
traveller is conveyed to Southampton in from four to five 
hours; he may thence cross to Havre in ten hours, and 
ascend to Paris by the Seine in twelve hours, or make his 
way thither by diligence in the same space of time, or by 
railway in a still shorter period; but travellers should always 
be prepared for delays in journeying on the continent. Our 
French neighbours think nothing of being four or five hours 
behind their time, so that the English traveller, who calcu- 
lates on being just in time for dinner in Paris, not unfre- 
quently finds himself forty or fifty miles from the desired 
objects, when the cravings of appetite suggest to him that a 
more intimate relation would be much more agreeable. 

The sea voyage is the great drawback to the route by 
Havre, not altogether from its length, but from the gener- 
ally troubled state of the sea in this part of the Channel, 
which is completely exposed to the waves of the Atlantic, 
and is thus seldom, if ever, at rest, except in the mildest 
weather. This is not the case when we cross Folkstone or 
Dover to Calais or Boulogne; here we occasionally meet 
with the sea as smooth as the “ unruffled lake.” 

Circumstances led me to travel with a friend, by the Scuth- 
ampton route, in the early part of the season; the weather 
was fine, but still cold. We left London by the five o’clock 
p.M. Southampton train, and reached the town by about nine 
o'clock. As is usual, on the arrival of passengers at the sta- 
tion, we were beset by the hotel porters, each extolling his 
own house. We “turned a deaf ear” to their entreaties, 
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and, choosing from ocular inspection even at that late hour, put 
up at a retired hotel (the Victoria) for the night, where we 
received every accommodation and attention. 

Southampton is a pleasing town; the ancient buildings, 
near the sea, give to it sufficient historical interest, whilst 
the upper, or more modern part of the town, affords to the 
visitor security for other enjoyments not immediately con- 
nected with our forefathers ; indeed, I know of few towns 
where a few summer months might be more agreeably spent 
than in Southampton. The extent of the Southampton 
water affords amusement to the aquatic genius, while the old 
ruins in the immediate neighbourhood, the contiguity to 
Portsmouth, which may be visited by sea or land, and the 
neighbourhood of the Isle of Wight, furnish objects of never- 
failing interest to the admirer of earthly scenes; if to these 
we add the constant arrival and departure of the Peninsula, 
French, Egyptian, and Irish steamers, and though last, not 
least, an excellent supply of everything necessary to the 
animal economy, it may be said that few towns on the south- 
ern coast can equal it. 

There is one thing wanting in Southampton, or at least 
there was some little time since, namely, a good family hotel, 
or boarding house, in the vicinity of the town. With two or 
three establishments of this nature, and a somewhat better 
supply of furnished houses, or apartments “ @ louer,” South- 
ampton would approach perfection. There is no lack of 
hotels in the town; but these, it is almost unnecessary to 
state, are not suited as residences for private families or indi- 
viduals who seek pleasure only. 

A few hours actively spent before the time advertised for 
the sailing of the packet, enabled me to make a tolerably 
accurate examination of the town and its vicinity, and to 
conclude that some little was still wanting at Southampton, 
as aforesaid. 

At length the hour arrived—five o’clock, p.m.—when we 
should bid a temporary adieu to England’s fair isle, and found 
us safe on board the ————, bound for Havre ; half-past five 
came, and, if I mistake not now, six o’clock, but we “ stirred 
not.” What was the meaning of this? No answer; rumour, 
at last, satisfied our curiosity, the captain was not yet on 
board. Time cures all things in one way or other; he came 
at length, and the huge sea-monster, foaming with steam, as 
if indignant at the delay, soon burst from her confinement 
and ploughed her way through the briny deep. The pas- 


sengers were nota little annoyed at the delay, which, although 
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apparently trifling, was of serious moment, as will appear by- 


and-bye. 


The gentlemen’s cabin was full, so was that of the ladies, 
for, although but three of the gentler sex sailed with us, the 
steward or stewardess, or somebody else, contrived to fill the 
vacant births with loaves of bread, bottles, brushes, ‘ e¢ hoc 
genus omne,” the very smell of which was sufficient to cause 
sickness without the aid of the angry sea, and the usual at- 


tendants on a steam-packet voyage. 


All was quiet enough until we passed the town of Portsmouth ; 
then, indeed, the vessel heaved, her planks creaked, and ample 
note was furnished us that we should most probably have a 
boisterous passage, and such it proved; the noise within all but 
equalled the roaring without, and morning dawned on a com- 
pany as hostile to the sea as to any other portion of our ¢er- 
restrial tormentors; but, *‘ what does it matter,” as uncle 
Foozle says; we entered the port of Havre in safety. Now 
came the consequences of the previous evening’s delay ; we 
were all but “ too late” for the tide, and as we entered the 
harbour, the French boatmen were repeatedly calling to our 
captain to alter our course or we should soon be aground ; 
but he heeded them not, and with true John Bull independ- 
ence, pursued his own way until checked by the muddy bot- 
tom, and finally brought his charge, most gallantly, within 
a few yards of the usual landing place; his conduct on this 
occasion, and his constant attention during a most boisterous 

assage, made ample amends for our previous delay ; and on 
eaving the vessel, I felt that were I again to tempt the dan- 
gerous deep, I should without hesitation consign myself to the 


charge of Captain 





of the 





. Having landed on the 


quay at Havre, our luggage was conveyed to the Custom 
House ; and thence, having been examined and the fees paid, 
amounting to ten francs, was forwarded to the hotel of the 
‘“‘commissionaire,” for whose services we had also to pay 
some few francs; we found, indeed, that in France as well 
as in England, the well known axiom, “ ex nihilo nihil fit” 
was perfectly understood, as far as all practical purposes re- 


quire. 


A stay of one week at Havre, afforded us opportunities of 
observing the customs and manners of at least this portion of 


the French empire. 


Havre is a fine town, situated on the northern bank and 
near the mouth of the Seine; it is the port of Paris, and 
the first commercial town in France, of which it is usually 


styled the Liverpool, and this name it truly deserves although 
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not at all equal to its English rival. The docks are exten- 
sive and well filled with shipping engaged in trade with all 
parts of the world; steamers, ships, brigs, and every other 
species of naval transport are to be seen here: amongst these 
the Dutch steamers and the American sailing vessels are the 
most remarkable ; these latter ply chiefly between Havre and 
the ports of New Orleans and New York in America. Cot- 
ton seems here, as in Liverpool, to be the principal article of 
commerce with the American provinces, piles of it being to 
be seen in every direction, either stationary on the quay, or 
moving onwards to the stores and manufactories by the aid of 
French horses. 

I could not but admire the draught horses of Havre (I 
saw few of any other description): they are not so large as 
our English horses, but are better “ put together,” being more 
compactly made, their legs are short and strong, and their 
bodies or ‘‘ bowels” sound, and full sized; I should say they 
are fully equal, in strength and endurance, to the draught 
horses in London or Liverpool. Their French carts, how- 
ever (they have no waggons), are most clumsy affairs; they 
are, at least, twice as long as those of Liverpool, and thus 
project behind to an enormous extent; this, on some oceasions, 
is not of much consequence, but in turning the corner of a 
narrow street, adds ‘‘ pretty considerably” to the danger of 
all foot passengers or others within reach, as well as to the 
labour of both horse and driver, in steering clear of sur- 
rounding obstacles. When it is recollected, too, that the 
channel runs across the top and bottom of each street in 
Hayre, some idea will be formed of the progress of these 
clumsy vehicles ; when the wheels arrive in the channel, 
down sinks the whole mass, the loaded cart is whirled half 
round, and the horse nearly thrown off his legs ; fortunately, 
the great dovility, and accustomed training of the horses, as 
also the care and attention of the drivers, which surpass our 
English. carters in these essentials, prevent the occurrence of 
accident; it is, indeed, a pleasing sight to observe the pre- 
parations of the horse for this sudden dip of the cart and its 
load—he appears to expect the shock, sets his limbs for it, 
and so soon as the channel has been gained, applies his whole 
strength, and soon again moves the huge mass after him. 

These observations may appear, to some, to be trifling, 
but they are not so, they exhibit the deficiency of “ practical 
art” among the French, which is so evident in almost every 
other instance, where the knowledge of such would be bene- 
ficial. Is it not strange that they have not conceived the idea 
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of arching over these channels, or of conveying the water by 
means of metal pipes, beneath the level of the street, or of 
continuing the channel, not across the street, but into the 
neighbouring channel, as is done in London? and let it be 
recollected, that this state is not confined to Havre, but it is 
to be seen in the streets of Paris. Let us suppose that a deep 
rut, or half a dozen, crossed Oxford Street, or Regent 
Street, or the Strand—what would be the result ? Not to 
speak of broken springs, fallen horses, and jolted passengers, 
we should have hundreds of letters addressed to the “‘ Editor 
of the Zimes,” and other journals, until the nuisance was 
remedied ; but not so in “ La Belle France,” the Frenchman 
is too much engaged in the political or fashionable changes 
of the day, to heed the grosser matters of the physical world ; 
speak to him on the subject, and he only shrugs his 
shoulders, a species of silent eloquence, fully as significant 
as the nod of the head of our old friend in the “ Critic.” Once 
a Frenchman shrugs his shoulders, all argument or reasoning 
is at an end, or should be terminated, as after the “‘ notice to 
quit,” he will, most probably, if you do not cease, either not 
reply, or will direct the conversation to another channel; at_ 
least, this is the impression made on my mind, by more than 
one practical application of the expressive shrug. 

A still stronger instance of French deficiency in practical 
matters occurred to me, on the occasion of a vessel getting 
out of dock; in order to allow her exit, a drawbridge was 
raised, or turned aside, the vessel passed on, and then 
stopped right in the passage; as I expected to receive a 
letter that day, at the ‘‘ poste restante,” which stood at the 
opposite side of the dock, I repaired thither, and arrived in 
time to find the quay pretty well crowded with men, women, 
carts, and horses. As a ferry-boat was engaged in taking the 
passengers across, | having waited some little time, and 
becoming weary of forming, in my own person, a poste res- 
tante (‘‘ freely translated,”) crossed over, called at the post- 
office, and returned to find things in “ statu quo.” I again 
re-crossed the ferry, and left the ship and drawbridge still 
disputing the passage. How long this state of things re- 
mained | know not, as my patience was exhausted, and I 
left before the drawbridge was replaced. This happened to 
me in more than one instance, and, if I mistake not, is of 
common occurrence, as no indignation was expressed by a 
single individual present. I have long since come to the 
conclusion, that the dock master must be the proprietor of 
the ferry-boats, and that this obstruction is purposely caused 
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for the sake of the profits arising from the ferry-boats, as each 
passenger must pay one sous for the use thereof. What would 
the London merchants say, or rather do, if such occurrences 
took place at the London docks? Let us only fancy a ferry- 
boat, at one of the crossings at St. Katharine’s Dock—the 
idea is truly ridiculous. 

This want of practical application of the arts to the com— 
mon occurences of life, follows the French every where but in 
the army, and is one obstacle to their attaining celebrity, as 
a manufacturing or commercial nation—see their diligences 
loaded with piles of baggage, travelling, until a very recent 
period, in*good weather at the rate of six miles an hour, in 
bad weather at but four and five miles—while the English, 
Belgians, and Americans, were flying at the rate of from 
twenty-five to thirty miles an hour—see their roads, now 
crossing a mountain, now a valley, whilst the roads in most other 
countries are as level as possible; examine their hundred 
other deficiences, and the conclusion is inevitable, that the 
French are at least fifty years behind the people named in all 
that relates to practical matters. 

But let us look to the Seine, a noble river, winding its 
way through the wealthiest part of France, connecting its 
capital with the sea, and yet, in the nineteenth century, not 
navigable farther than Rouen unless for boats or small vessels 
—and what shall we say ? Nothing! it still flows on, the ac- 
cuser of France, from the first dawn of civilization to the 
present moment. Had one half of the amount that has been 
contributed to the vain glory of the country been expended 
on the improvement of the Seine, she would be now bearing 
on her bosom to the French metropolis, the wealth and pride 
of the world, instead of the few crazy crafts which at present 
defile her waters. What moral or political chances might 
have been the result of an improvement of this river, it is 
impossible to say, but it would at least have led the Parisian 
population to other thoughts of more importance than those 
of barricades, infernal machines, and fortifications. 

Who could behold the proud flag of Britain waving o’er 
her gigantic steamer, or the star spangled flag of America, 
floating in the breeze, that had wafted her giant bark from 
the shores of the Hudson, and not wish that France should 
emulate them—not certainly her own children, for with all 
their failings, young or old France either would not, if they 
could prevent it, allow their fatherland to be second to any 
nation in the world. 

But to return to Havre, the streets are good and generally 
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wide, and are kept clean, the ‘‘ bottoms” are narrow but still 
convenient, and, in most other respects the town is well con- 
ducted. It is only partially lighted with gas—the old prac- 
tice of “illuminating the darkness,” by means of oil lamps 
slung across the street with cords, is still perseveringly 
maintained, and that at the good old usual height, from 
which it results, that the best lighted part of the street is 
usually about twenty feet above the heads, and five feet six 
inches additional above the feet, of the population. 

Havre to an English family affords but little accommoda- 
tion; it is true the hotels are numerous and tolerably good, 
and the cafés abound, as in all other towns of France, but 
there is a great lack of those indispensables, to English travel- 
lers, who wish to reside for some little time in any town, namely 
‘furnished apartments,” where you may have every accom- 
modation and attendance; but such are not to be found in 
Havre; you may indeed meet with “apartments garnis a 
louer” in abundance, but they are only let by the month or 
quarter; and, as for attendance, the occupier of the apart- 
ments is obliged to wait more on the attendant, than the 
latter does on the former; cooking, too, is out of the questior. 
It is unusual to cook in French apartments, the occupiers 
being expected to dine out—it is otherwise if you engage 
a suite of apartments, comprising a kitchen amongst the 
rest, or a furnished house, and either have or hire your own 
servants; under these circumstances you may do as you 
please, but it must be at considerable cost, and_ much 
above what equally good accommodation in England would 
be obtained for; no doubt some improvement will be daily 
effected, in this particular, as the intercourse with England 
increases, but at present there is much room for improvement. 


THE DEATH DREAM. 


By G. Linnzzus Banks. 


Tue loud wind is roaring, the midnight is past, 
The demon of death is abroad in the blast ; 

The raven croaks hoarsely round dungeon and tower 
As though it foreboded the morrow’s dark hour ; 
There’s a murmuring of voices—soft—breathe not a word— 
The sound of the hammer and anvil is heard— 

Tis the scaffold erecting—the doomed one must die— 
Again—hark !—the wild wind sweeps mournfully by. 














THE DEATH DREAM. 
Who waits in yon dungeon ?—who kneels by his side ? 
’ Tis she! the forsaken, the heart-broken bride ; 

How fondly she clings round her husband’s pale form, 
While still in her bosom is beating the storm; — 
Though all have deserted and turned with disdain 
From the murderer banish’d to darkness and pain— 
She lingers behind, with affectionate tone, 

To gladden the lost one whose life is her own, 


He sleeps, and the spirit of mem’ry draws near, 
Recalling the hopes of each earlier year, 

The scenes of his boyhood where oft he has roved, 
With hearts like his own, and the playmates he loved— 
‘The home of his childhood—how cheering to see, 

And the pleasant hearthstone where he bended the knee ; 
While the voice of devotion, uplifted, draws near— 

Tis past—down his cheek rolls the swift burning tear. 


Again the dream changes—and now ’ tis his pride 

To gaze on the face of a young loving bride; 

Mid the silence of night they are wandering alone, 

And the winds softly sigh to the waves’ distant moan ; 
Overhead their sweet vespers, the bright stars repeat, 

And the grass—as ’tis press’d, murmurs under their feet ; 
On they go—breathing low—while their hearts seem to say, 
Alas! that these bright hours should e’er pass away. 


Hush! the storm spirits wake—clouds darkling arise, 

And like a thick curtain envelope the skies ; 

Through the air loudly echoes the thunder’s wild roar, 
And the lightning’s fierce flash cleaves the forest once more ; 
They are far, far from home—round their path danger flies, 
For help on the ocean, the brave seaman cries— 

To his bosom she clings, his arms round her he flings, 

And destruction goes forth on the might of its wings. 


Tis morning—all’s still, save the bell’s dreary toll— 
He starts from his sleep, his eyes wildly roll ; 

All lifeless she lies on the dungeon’s cold ground, 
The ghost of the murdered is stalking around. 
Blood, blood, is before him wherever he turns, 
And the angel of mercy his spirit prayer spurns— 
In vain his appeal, supplication and ery— 

“Oh! Father—have mercy—have mercy—lI die!” 
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RECOLLECTIONS OF PLAYGOING. 


By RicuHarp BEDINGFIELD. 


THERE was no amusement in our earliest days which 
wfforded us half the pleasure of the theatre, and even now 
there are few recreations that we like so well as a fine play, 
finely acted. The mischief of it is that there are so few 
dramas that we have not seen over and over again, and so few 
actors competent to embody those conceptions which search 
the depths of the human spirit, and exalt us by the mys- 
terious influence of true genius. When Kemble and Siddons 
were on the boards, and played together, and when Kean 
electrified the frequenters of Drury Lane with his startling 
effects, the enthusiasm so prevalent could not be wondered 
at; but now there is a transitionary era perceptible, and the 
absurd of actual novelty prevents the success of the stage. 

Still there are cheering signs of a better state of things in 
embryo; and we only want a great actor and a great dra- 
matist to raise the theatre to its noblest purposes. 

Who does not remember the thrill of anxiety with which, 
when a boy, he awaited the opening of the doors, and the 
apprehensions that in the dense crowd he should not procure 
a good place? But when, after enduring the martyrdom of 
a squeeze, the youthful playgoer is safe and sound on the 
third row of the pit, how happy he feels himself in the anti- 
cipation of the glories to follow! He is impatient until the 
curtain rises, and yet he likes the music, the smell of the 
lamps, the bright faces around, in fact everything. At last 
the bell of the prompter rings, and his eager eyes are gra- 
tified with the sight of some favourite actor, of whom he has 
heard much. 

The speeches learned at school are now recited in all the 
sublimity of tinsel and rouge. The actresses look so lovely, 
the scenes so enchanting, and the applause is so exhilarating 
that the young playgoer is in the seventh heaven of enjoy- 
ment. How he would like to be an actor,—how he would 
like to rant those speeches which Charles Kemble is deliver- 
ing! how he pants to make love to the actresses, and to be a 
fellow of some mark and likelihood in the world! Oh for the 
fervour of those days! 

It is now ten or a dozen years ago since we first went to 
Covent Garden as a great treat to see Knowles’ play of ‘ The 
Hunchback.” The author himself was the Master Walter, 
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Charles Kemble the Sir Thomas Clifford, Miss Faucit the 
Julia, and Miss Taylor the Helen. What a sublime thing it 
appeared to our unsophisticated imagination ! 

That same ‘‘ Hunchback” is a charming play; and with 
all its defects we love it to the present day ; but then, almost 
before we had entered our ‘teens,’ it was eestatic. How the 
heart leapt within our bosom, as we sympathized with poor 
Julia, and how the tears gushed from our eyes as the accom- 
plished actress poured out her woes ! 

Playgoing, to be enjoyed thoroughly, must be indulged in 
very rarely; as it is exceedingly difficult for any actor to 

excite the feelings when we are accustomed to the illusion, 
and exercise the critical faculty. Though we are not like the 
man whom Stowe has held up to immortal ridicule, we are 
seldom satisfied with any personation in which we detect a 
want of genuine impulse—that rarest of all qualities. No- 
thing is so difficult to preserve on the stage as that very 
thing which is most commonly exercised in the existence of 
every day. 

The false and the factitious are not so soon discovered by 
the ordinary frequenters of the theatre as by those who sub- 
limate the mind in the regions of the ideal. With every wish 
to be satisfied, we are continually disappointed : and yet there 
are many fine pieces of acting on the stage. The Werner of 
Macready, the Creon of Vandenhoff, the Melantius of Phelps, 
the Mrs. Beverley of Mrs. Butler, to say nothing of some of 
the performances of Miss Faucit, Miss Vandenhoff, and Miss 
Cushman, are things tc be remembered; yet we are always 
sighing after the unattainable—and we want a Hamlet, an 
Othello, and a Macbeth, such as we cannot now find. 

The reminiscences of youth in connexion with the theatre 
are of almost unalloyed pleasure, and we would give some- 
thing for a return of that vivid relish and dreamy romance 
which constitute the chief sources of delight in playgoing. 

After a lapse of years how many associations throng upon 
the mind in connexion with what we have seen; and when 
we behold the same personation by the same performer how 
memory will be busy with things that are not! We have 
just seen Miss Faucit in Julia for the second time, and how 
diverse was its effects upon us! There are exquisite things 
in that delineation; and yet the heart does not bound as it 
was wont under the spell of her imagination. It is probable 
she is a greater actress now than she was at twenty, but 
it appears .to us she has lost in proportion to what she has 
gained. She is now the actress of the poet and the psycho- 
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logist, but she will soon be the actress of the million. When 
we repair to a place of amusement, after the development of 
the reflected faculties, there is always a melancholy attendant 
on seeing so many blythe and radiant faces, which the cold 
embrace of death must ere long rob of their beauty. Not 
one of these but will lie in the dim charnel; not one, whose 
feelings and impulses are now so vivid, and whose sense of 
enjoyment is so acute, but must endure pain and desolation, 
till the dreamless sleep at length falls upon them. Mys- 
terious Life! thou that rushest into all forms from so many 
sources, what art thou? And what are thought, genius, and 
reason? Emotions such as these are common to all who have 
been frequenters of the theatre, andthe moralizing of Hamlet 
in the churchyard is not more grave than that we experience. 
Comedy becomes disagreeable to us when we have seen it so 
often; but after a deep andsolemn tragedy, when the poor 
adorer of some fierce passion is at rest, we are not sorry that 
we have been moved, and feel relief in thought. 

Among our recollections of the theatre the singing of 
Braham, the acting of Bouffe (the admirable French come- 
dian), and Mrs. Butler’s taking of the portion in Juliet, have 
made the strongest impression upon us. How magnificent, 
even in the decline of life, was the voice of the great 
English tenor. In sacred music he never had a rival; then 
his spirit appeared rapt in the Infinite, and his voice seemed 
to soar from star to star, tilllostin Heaven. Bouffé is the 
most perfect of actors, and his pathos and humourare irre- 
sistible. Farren in his best days could hardly have been equal to 
him. Mrs. Butler’s acting, although unequal, is often so sub- 
lime that the genius of Siddons seems to revisit us. The 
scene to which we have alluded has a thrilling effect that, 
since Edmund Kean, no one has been able to produce. One 
Step more would make her perfect: but as it is, she has the 
genius of no common order. 


(To be Continued.) 














ON COMMUNISM. 


By Samuet Gower. 


THERE Is said to bea higher, a middle, and a lower class, 
the three constituting the social system of the country. 
These three should rather be called’ gencra— each genus con- 
taining many species. Tank is the prevailing feature of the 
first; wealth of the second; poverty of the third. But 
there are cases 1n which wealth rivals rank; there are some 
in which talent is seen to elevate even poverty. Of the latter 
source of elevation, wealth is more jealous than rank. 
Wealth seeks to keep down and under, those whom rank 
would raise. Wealth only sympathizes with wealth: rank 
and talent have many tastes and sympathies in common. 
Rank is improvident, rash, generous ; wealth arid and penuri- 
ous ; poverty envious and discontented, but for the most 
part industrious. Poverty may tread down envy and dis- 
content; wealth be generous; rank mean; but such are not 
the qualities commonly displayed by each. It was an 
observation of one of the greatest English poets of the last 
century, and of one, who was also, what he was not held to 
be, the greatest of the philosophers of his age, that “ Re- 
publics were the best forms of government for the rich, and 
Monarchies for the poor.” Shakspere, a greater poet and 
philosopher, makes one of his clowns say—that “there is not 
fellowship enough to make society secure, but security 
enough to make fellowship accursed ;” and he adds “ much 
upon this riddle runs the wisdom of this world.” In many 
cases, upon many occasions, wealth, only for the intemperance 
of rank, would tread poverty into the dust. Rank loves 
science for her own sake ; wealth, only for what he can get by 
her: yet is wealth frequently her more effective patron ; but 
it is his avidity for gain which renders him so. In order to 
speak definitely of any elementary attribute, we must segre- 
gate it: it is thus, and for the sake of clearness, that we deal 
with these elements of social life-—Rank, wealth, poverty, 
in the course of their frequent infringements and coalitions 
or contests, inoculate each the other with their several special 
attributes : but the ruie remains the rule, the exceptions the 
exceptions. Each has its own special interests, its own 
characteristics. Wealth has often interposed to prevent 
rank from domineering over rank, wealth from fleecing 
poverty: it is clearly for the interests of the poor, that the 
balance of power between rank and wealth should be pre- 
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served. Under the dominion of either separately, poverty 
would be more poor, misery more miserable, labour harder 
worked and worse paid. All hate poverty; all hate the poor; 
the poor all hate each other. Weak, partly from want of 
means, more from want of union, the majority of mankind 
are the serfs of wealth or rank, and so till some great chance 
takes place they always will be. 

The political efforts of poverty to better itself invariably 
end in upsetting the balance between rank and wealth, and 
the tyranny of either separately is found more intolerable 
than this joint domination of both. Domination there must 
be; and almost any species of order is better than almost any 
species of anarchy. Equality is a dream never realised, and 
which, as yet, no man in his heart ever yet wished to realise. 
Human nature—men’s hearts and minds—must be much 
changed before a genuine wish for equality can prevail gener- 
ally ; with the will would come the power: equality is a 
possibility, not a probability. Those who sincerely work for 
it will be few: these may work hard for it, but they will 
find, as all who so work have hitherto found, that they have 
only been working hard for others. A time must arrive 
when a sincere desire for equality of condition must exist in 
the minds of all or of an overwhelming majority among man- 
kind,—and the desire must be sincere, before such equality 
of condition can subsist, or, subsisting, could be majntained. 
To say over again the commonplace nonsense often uttered, 
that were all men equal in condition, such equality would 
not continue for a single day, because one man being stronger 
or cleverer than others, would speedily possess himself of 
more property than those others, would be to pre-suppose 
also that the desire to possess more existed as it exists, and 
has existed hitherto ; but it must be pre-supposed, on the con- 
trary, that this desire has ceased to exist, and that with the 
cessation of its existence ceases, as a necessary result of this, 
all inequality of condition. We have to suppose a strong 
man only rejoicing in his greater strength, because it em- 
powers him to make amends, by his exertions, for the weak- 
ness of those who are weaker than himself. ‘To suppose this 
is indeed to suppose extravagantly ; for it is to suppose that 
man will actually become what they are now only in name— 
Christians. Should they ever become so, all else is easy. 
But for them to become so requires a change to all common 
perceptions incredible; the change will be so extreme, so 
total.. We may almost say, speaking humanly, that it will 
never happen. We may quite say that a state of temporary 
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equality of condition, effected by physical force or political 
finesse, cannot continue: it must be deep wrought in the 
human heart, and thence issue into existence gently and 
spontaneously, to be permanent. What force does, opposing 
force will undo; and with fraud, fraud will speedily com- 
pete, the victory being to the strongest and the most fraudu- 
lent. Intelligence must supplant force and fraud; love must 
guide intelligence ; and men’s sole rivalry will be compressed 
into endeavours to do the most each can do for the promo- 
tion of the weal of the species and the happiness of every 
individual. But these sentiments must prevail universally 
before they can be carried out into operation, and they have 
not become universal yet. What, then, can be done by those 
few who entertain such hopes, such sentiments? Nothing 
by means of force ; nothing by means of fraud. For effect- 
ing anything by means of these they are not strong enough, 
they are not cunning enough; they would be surely beaten. 
Yet they can do much, and can do it hopefully and effect- 
ively. They can propagate their ewn views firmly and 
mildly; they can thus increase the number of those who, 
thinking evil of force and fraud, would scorn to accomplish 
even their heart’s dearest wishes by the aid of either. But 
certainly, for the present, to think and to propagate their 
thoughts is all that lies within their province. Beyond this, 
even success in efforts to produce political changes suddenly, 
would harm their cause more than defeat. Of such success, 
violent, bloody, rapacious, and deceitful men would reap the 
fruits, crushing all the Christian virtues under their feet. 
Among alli revolutionists, are some sincere men who think 
to make earth a heaven; but they themselves, or others, make 
a hell of it instead. Changes otherwise than genially effected 
are not calculated to endure; they must come on us like the 
tender dew which falls continually. Hailstorms make some 
havoc and much ado, but they soon cease, 

It is not our part, nor that which we would teach as a 
matter of duty, to do nothing—to hope for.nothing: but to 
do much, to hope for much, and above all things todo no 
wrong—no evil that good may come. From the two French 
revolutions, from those which have happened in this kingdon, 
the most important lessons are to be learnt. There was much 
political purity, much moral sincerity, in the views and conduct 
of some of the leaders of the French revolution ; but there 
was violence used in establishing the new system; it could 
hardly be maintained, and this but for awhile by force and 
carnage. That universal preparation of the human heart, 
NOV. 1847.—No. V., VOL. VII, D D 
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which must be precursory to any change for the better, that 
should have in it the quality of permanence, was wanting. 
The good and wise in vain looked for the mild light of 
freedom ; they were doomed to witness instead, the Satur- 
nalia of born and bred demons; they saw all hell let loose in 
their city and provinces, compared with which the military 
despotism that succeeded, was a social Paradise. Like causes 
will ever produce like effects. All must first learn to scorn 
fraud, to abhor violence. In our present griping times of 
peace, an abhorrence of the latter increasingly prevails, but 
as to the former it is to be feared that our cual morality is 
on the decline. We prize craft before wisdom; we laugh at 
and rejoice in the success of stratagems and manceuvres ; we 
are too apt to think all success fair. It is possible to succeed 
ignobly and to fail nobly. 

In the French revolution, the impulse of its leaders was 
derived from an impatient sense of present evils; but there 
was wanting a well-considered and rational anticipation and 
realization of good to come. To insure the latter—the good 
to come—there were no definite arrangements made or medi- 
tated ; everything wild was thought of and done, and every- 
thing wicked; but no one species of wildness and wicked- 
ness prevailed long enough to assume a tangible and con- 
sistent form. The combination to destroy was perfect; to 
this object the public energies were consistently and,success- 
fully directed ; beyond this no results, good or bad, were insti- 
tutionably carried out to aclimax. No edifice founded upon 
any known or imaginable system of architecture was reared 
upon the ruins. The change from republicanism to des- 
potism, speaking of France politically and sociably, had no 
transition period. The extremes met abruptly. Humanity 
proved too mighty, for men who set humanity at nought. 
The career of the violent and blood-thirsty monsters of the 
revolution came speedily to a bloody end. The hopes of re- 
publicanism aatbel with them. Supposing it granted that 
their views were consistent and praiseworthy, they could only 
be realized by intestine butchery: therefore their realization 
must have been untimely and premature. The prejudices 
against any species of organized communion are now at this 
present day too violent, too universal, to be withstood. The 
ambition and avarice of the wealthy and influential, nay, the 
opinions also of the many, are adverse to it. But they may 
not always so remain. To change them by arguments, by 
appeals to the heart, by all that is honest and fair, is the 
present duty of all communists. Till property be resigned 
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to common use, and, even after then, existing as transferred to 
the use of a community, it must be sacredly protected. Were 
communion universal, no one would want or value goods as 
property, except as property for the good of all. I believe 
such a change in men’s views to be possible, and that the re- 
sults of such a change will eventually be realized, and rea- 
lized with bloodshed at the onset, or during its establishment 
into common usage ; but I believe that avarice having ceased 
to exist ambition will also soon cease; unless the desire to 
benefit our species as much as possible by ambition. When 
every one seeks for the attainment of the utmost good attain- 
able for each and all, he will find that thus intent he is acting 
inthe manner most calculated to promote his own well-doing 
bodily and mentally. The protection of property is one of the 
main pillars of civilization, as society is now constituted. Till 
it by common consent be otherwise constituted, this law must 
prevail; no other in its place will meet the daily wants of 
society. But let all have all things requisite for mind and 
body, and it would be ridiculous for any one man to be richer 
than any other, seeing that this could not make him have 
more than all he wanted, nor if it would, would make him 
the happier for possessing such surplus. J¢ is the want of a 
desire to be richer than others that is first wanted; all am- 
bition being restricted to a display of physical prowess, 
mental ability, and moral pre-eminence. Avarice having 
ceased to actuate mankind, the love of display must there- 
after be merged in the love of God and the love of our 
species; the love of making others happy predominating 
over all other emotions and making us happy ourselves. As 
the world is now, this is a dream ; as the world may and will 
be the dream will become a reality. The golden rule of 
Christ is to its full extent practicable. 


NrwspaPers.—De Tocqueville, in his work on America, 
gives this forcible sketch : ‘‘A newspaper can drop the same 
thought into a thousand minds at the same moment. A news- 
paper is an adviser who does not require to be sought, but 
who comes to you of his own accord, and talks to you briefly 
every day of common weal, without distracting your private . 
affairs. Newspapers therefore, become more necessary in 
proportion as men become more equal, and individuals more 
to be feared. To suppose that they only serve to protect 
freedom, would be to diminish their importance; they main- 
tain civilization.” 

DD2 
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“WOMAN'S LOVE.” 


By Exizapata Rosinson. 


To obey in sweet subjection, 
To love and reverence, too, 
The object of affection, 
His every wish pursue. 


Not, having won the rover, 
To cast the prize away, 
But keeping hin, the lover, 

*Till life itself decay. 


In acts of kindness pressing, 
To soothe the woes of life ; 
To prove a very blessing 
As mother—sister—wife ! 


To court the hour of danger, 
To chase distressing fear, 
Nor e’er allow a stranger 
To dry the falling tear ! 


And when the weed and willow 
Shall wave his head above, 
To rest upon his pillow, 
And choose no other love ! 
"Tis thus—thus—woman loves! 


CLARE, THE PEASANT POET. 


WE print the following letter addressed to a friend of ours, 
in order that the many who take an interest in poor Clare 
may be apprised of his condition :— 

** Sir,—In reply to your letter addressed to the Matron of 
this Institution, inquiring if John Clare is still a patient 
here, I beg to say that he is, and in very good bodily health, 
but with a mind much impaired by his long-continued 
disease. | 

** You are at liberty to sce him on any days save Sundays 
and Fridays, between the hours of eleven and four o’clock. 

‘* Your obedient servant, 
“'V. R. Meskill, M.D.” 
Northampton, October 14th, 1847. : 
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PEEPS INTO SHAKSPERE.—No. VIII. 


By Jacques. 


INTELLECT. 


Into no female character of Shakspere is the divine 
light of intellect so largely infused as that of Portia ; indeed 
we know of no creation of any poet whichcan at all approach 
her in this particular. It may be that the quality has been 
too generally considered a masculine one, and therefore never 
appropriated to the gentler sex, whom, it might have been 
thought, the vigour of understanding, and habit of self- 
reliance it imparts, would have rendered less interesting 
and amiable, and have placed in a position directly counter 
to the received opinions of the day. 

The folly and self-conceit of man had for many ages 
assigned to woman a rank in the social scale far beneath that 
which she was created and fitted to occupy. She was held 
as a being framed only to contribute to his gratifications and 
pleasures—to provide for his comfort in the domestic circle— 
to bear the burden of his sorrows, though too often excluded 
from a participation in his joys,—and although her beauty 
and tenderness wrung from his selfishness the confession that 
she was a ministering angel, her title to the possession of 
mind and judgment was nevertheless denied. In fact, though 
the accusation would probably have been repelled with indig- 
r.ation and scorn, the Mahommedan creed which set forth the 
inferiority and degradation of woman, making her but the 
slave,—the pander to the passions and lusts of man—the living 
flesh without a soul,—had latent sway over the general 
mind. 

From this state of barbarism we have now, in great part, 
emerged, and the claims of woman to genius and intellect, 
asserted by nature and confirmed by experience, have been 
admitted by admiring generations. 

Another reason, perhaps, why we find so few of the older 
dramatists endowing their heroines with superior abilities, 
may have been the difficulty of pourtraying the same without 
encircling the character with a pedantry and egotism unna- 
tural to the sex; but Shakspere overthrew all such trifling 
obstacles, as the wind sweeps aside the gossamer, and gave us 
Portia, beautiful in all that constitutes perfection in woman, 
and without the slightest tinge of pedantry or affectation. 

In delineating her, he has not, as a weaker spirit would 
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have done, brought intellect forward as a prominent feature 
in her character, to the exclusion or detriment of any other 
sentiment ; she is not represented merely as a clever woman, 
anxious to display her attainments—wrapt up in the contem- 
plation of abstruse points or learned disquisitions, and devoid 
of those sensibilities which form the peculiar and graceful 
charm of womanhood; but intellect, like the sunny beams 
of summer, expands its glorious radiance till every emotion 
is interpenetrated with its heavenly light; she loves like a 
woman—she hopes like a woman—she grieves like a woman 
—she rejoices like a woman, but in all these she exhibits the 
same enlightened mind. 

The existence of intellect in a high degree, far from ren- 
dering her less feminine, would have a directly contrary 
effect, as will be evident by examining the character of 
woman in the most exalted point of view, for what consti- 
tutes superior excellence in her nature is the possession of 
virtue, gentleness, and the milder graces—and those weak- 
nesses and failings which are too frequently represented as 
the characteristics of femininity, are really the tokens of a 
fallen state, and ever arise from the folly and thoughtlessness 
of the subject, so that the more intellectual the mind, the 
less frivolity of conduct will be exhibited. This, we do not 
hesitate to say, is a distinguishing point in the demeanour of 
Portia; and we would simply demand whether intellect be a 
blessing or a curse to mankind? whether its tendencies are 
holy or corrupt ? whether it come from heaven or hell? If 
the former, why ungratefully and profanely charge it with 
effects such as these ? why deem that its presence can deface 
the fairest of God’s creations ? 

Not only is Portia represented with a mind of large intel- 
ligence, but, in the action of the play, she is placed in posi- 
tions which tend to the fullest development of those powers, 
and surrounded by objects and incidents which forcibly direct 
the attention to that principle, whose precious essences 
mould and colour each motion of her spirit. 

She is not left, like other women, to form an attaehment, 
to place her affection as inclination may direct, and at least 
to withhold her hand at pleasure, even though she might be 
forbidden to bestow it as her heart might dictate: 


In terms of choice she is not solely led 
By nice direction of a maiden’s eyes ; 


but restricted from “ the right of voluntary choosing” by her 
father’s will, which, with the respect of a fond and dutiful 
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daughter, she was resolved to obey. He had ‘edged her 
with his wit,” and imposed a trial, consisting in the proper 
choice of one from amongst three caskets, through which all 
suitors must pass ere they could gain her hand. They sought 
not, as 1s wont, to win her love as the sole channel of suc- 
cess, but were enjoined to stake their fortunes on this cast ; 
and thus, though love must certainly induce the attempt, 
since failure entailed so many unhappy results, mind alone 
could secure the prize. That this was the intention is evi- 
dent, for the scrolls found in the caskets by the disappointed 
wooers both refer their loss to want of judgment. 

Of all delusions, none appears to us so absurd and con- 
temptible as the overweening vanity which arrogates to itself 
the power of curbing that most holy and engrossing emotion 
—love. Parents too often assume to themselves the right of 
disposing their childrens’ affections, as their own interest or 
prejudice may incline them, without consulting those whose 
happiness through life is so materially dependent on this 
choice. Fools! bind ye the fetterless winds! stay the flight 
of the trackless lightning ! still the roll of the angry thunder! 
say to the foaming billow, ‘‘ Thus far shalt thou come, and 
no further!” do aught most difficult! but pause, ye beings of 
a day, ere ye presume to command the immortal spirit ! 

Portia feels the injustice of this, and exclaims, “ Is it not 
hard ?”’ and Nerissa deprecatingly replics, 

Your father was ever virtuous; and holy men at their death have good 
inspirations; therefore, the lottery that he hath devised in these three 
chests of gold, silver, and lead, will, no doubt, never be chosen by any 
rightly, but one who you shall rightly love. 

Certainly, the device of Portia’s father was more wise than 
such futile attempts generally are, and the ordeal which must 
be endured to obtain his daughter’s hand was happily ima- 
gined. It was one which called into operation the deepest 
feelings of the heart, and although it could not secure for her 
the husband her own heart might select, it at least insured a 
degree of love and nobility of soul in the successful cham- 

ion, 
, Thus the Prince of Morocco, the first to make a choice, 
failed through his excessive self-love, and in his case was the 
expedient happy—for truly one who esteemed himself so 
highly, could not have much affection to spare for another. 
The Prince of Arragon, who next assays, also failed through 
the same “ assumption of desert ;” both of them, as Portia 
well describes it, had ‘‘ the wisdom by their wit to lose;” but 
Bassanio, whose own good sense and modesty teach him to 
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know himself,—this same knowledge, too, indicating his 
moral superiority,—and duly to appreciate the lady he would 
win, draws the prize. Thus we perceive that this species of 
matrimonial lottery, far from being under the auspices of the 
blind goddess, both emanated from a deep acquaintance with 
human nature, and a keen perception of the springs of action 
in the originator, and also called forth, in a strong degree, 
the reflective and moral faculties of the aspirants. 

Again, in assuming the male attire, she takes the disguise 
of a lawyer, in order to deliver her husband’s friend ; and the 
letter of Bellario, which she brings to the duke as her cre- 
dential, alludes to her talent and judgment in the most 
pointed and laudatory manner. 


He is furnished with my opinion, which, bettered with his own learn- 
ing (the greatness whereof I cannot enough commend), comes with him, 
at my importunity, to fill up your graee’s request in my stead. I beseech 
you, let his lack of years be no impediment to let him lack a reverend 
estimation, for I never knew so young a body with so old ahead. I leave 
him to your gracious acceptance, whose trial shall better publish his com- 
mendation. 


An objection may be raised to the citation of this letter 
in support of our premise, and its introduction be merely 
regarded as a touch of nature in the maintenance’ of an 
assumed character: but let us remember that a correct copy 
of nature is only the result of extreme art, and that he who 
depicted nature so minutely as to bethink of the letter at all, 
would not rest there without considering its contents; in- 
deed, those who study Shakspere must be well aware that he 
never considered any matter too trifling for his best care, 
whieh he deigned to notice at all. 

Although Portia had determined to abide by the in- 
junctions of her father’s will, even were they destructive of 
her future happiness, her heart would have been sacrificed on 
the altar of her filial piety—for, asserting its own preogative, 
it had already bestowed its affections on Bassanio. Let us 
observe some of the motives which induced the boon. 

When the gossiping Nerissa, who is the very beau ideal 
of a coquettish lady’s maid, with alla gossip’s curiosity, strives 
to discover on which of her numerous suitors the preference 
of her mistress was placed, Portia desires her to over-name 
them, that according to her description, she might “ level at 
her affections.” She objects to the Neapolitan Prince 
because “ he doth nothing but talk of his horse ;”’—to the 
County Palatine, because “he hears merry tales and smiles 
not ;"—to the French Lord, because ‘he was a fool ;’—to 
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Faulconbridge, because she says “‘ he understands not me nor 
[Lhim; he hath neither Latin, French, nor Italian,” and so 
on—but she remembers Bassanio worthy of praise, who we 
are told was ‘a scholar and a soldier.” We ourselves can 
see, from his conduct throughout the entire play, and 
especially at the Casket scene, that he did merit her re- 
membrance, and the description here given of him. 

The exclamation with which she is introduced to us, with- 
out being at all strained or affected, denotes much reflection. 


By my troth, Nerissa, my little body is aweary of this great world, 


is not the remark of a simpleton or even a common-place 
person, and, indeed, the whole of this first conversation with 
Nerissa is replete with thought—instanc2 the following :— 


If to do were as easy as to know what were good to do, chapels had 
been churches, and poor men’s cottages princes’ palaces. It is a good 
divine that follows his own instructions ; I can easier teach twenty what 
were good to be done, than be one of the twenty to follow mine own 
teaching. The brain may devise laws for the blood; but a hot temper 
leaps o’er a cold decree: such a hare is madness the youth, to skip o’er 
the meshes of good counsel the cripple. 


At the same time, that the superiority of her mental 
powers is exhibited, her other qualities are not neglected. 
In every page we may read how good and gentle she is— 
how kind-hearted and affectionate—how modest and unpre- 
suming in her conduct, and how generous and pure are all 
her impulses. 

Very beautiful is the manner in which the state of her 
affection for Bassanio is revealed. When he prepares to 
make his choice of the Casket, she says to him: 


I pray you tarry; pause a day or two 

Before you hazard ; for in choosing wrong 

I lose your company ; therefore forbear awhile : 
* * » * a 

But lest you should not understand me well, 

(And yet a maiden hath no tongue but thought) 

I would detain you here some month or two 

Before you venture for me. 
oS * * ¢ * 

I speak too long ; but ’tis to peize the time; 

To eke it, and to draw it out in length, 

To stay you from election. 


She fears that he may fail in his attempt, and her heart 
shrinks from the decisive moment. The strength of her love 
is evidenced by her passionate cry of joy on Bassanio’s suc- 
cessful choice. 
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How all the other passions fleet to air, 

As doubtful thoughts, and rash-embrac’d despair, 
And shudd’ring fear, and green-ey'd jealousy ! 
Oh love, be moderate, allay thy ecstacy, 

In measure rain thy joy, scant this excess ; 

I feel too much thy blessing, make it less, 

For fear I surfeit ! 


The speech with which she gives herself to him, is the most 
exquisite effusion of ‘modesty and affection, that can be con- 
ceived. Its extreme beauty will be enhanced when we con- 
sider the station and circumstances of her who utters it. 
Her position was high and exalted—Bassanio tells us ‘ the 
wide world was not ignorant of her worth,” 


For the four winds blow in from every coast 
Renowned suitors. 


Among these we find princes and nobles, and, in fact, 
she was almost in the state of a queen, whose alliance was 
sought as an honor by the mighty of the earth. But to all 
these she preferred a poor scholar, ‘“‘ whose only wealth was 
what ran in his veins,—he was a gentleman.” So poor was 
he that the very means wherewith he was enabled “ to hold 
a rival place” with these, was borrowed from a friend, whose 
life itself was staked for its return. To him, then, was it 
she addressed the words: 


You see me, lord Bassanio, where I stand, 
Such as Tam. Though for myself alone, 

I would not be ambitious in my wish, 

To wish myself much better; yet for you 

I would be trebled twenty times myself: 

A thousand times more fair, ten thousand times 
More rich : 

That only to stand high in your account, 

I might in virtues, beauties, livings, friends, 
Exceed account: but the full sum of me 

Is sum of some things ; which to term in gross, 
Is an unlessoned girl, unschooled, unpractised ; 
Happy in this, she is not yet so old 

But she may learn; happier than this 

She is not bred so dull but she can learn ; 
Happiest of all is, that her gentle spirit 
Commits itself to yours to be directed, 

As from her lord, her governor, her king. 
Myself and what is mine, to you and yours 

Is now converted. But now I was the lord 

Of this fair mansion, master of my servants, 
Queen o’er myself; and even now, but now, 
This house, these servants, and this same myself, 
Are yours, my lord ; 
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Is not this charming? Does it not triumphantly answer 
those who hold that the bestowal of high intellectual powers 
must needs depreciate the beautiful tenderness of woman, 
by instilling a principle of dependence destructive of that 
reliance on the care and protection of man, which was the 
decree of the Creator, and which ever enshrouds her with 
peculiar interest and loveliness! 

Another charming trait in her disposition is elicited by the 
arrival of Antonio’s letter, with an account of his losses, and 
the forfeiture of his bond to Shylock. Whilst Bassanio 
reads the letter, with all the watchfulness of love, she notes 
its ‘‘shrew’d contents” do ‘steal the colour from his cheek.” 
—She at once fears some mishap, and anxious to participate 
in any grief that may assail the being whom she loves, she 
murmurs to him: 


With leave, Bassanio : I am half yourself 
And I must freely have the half of anything 
That this same paper brings you. 


And being frankly informed by Bassanio, of the peril of 
his friend on his account—she inquires : 


What sum owes he the Jew ? 
Bass.—For me three thousand ducats. 
Por.— What, no more ? 
Pay him six thousand, and deface the bond ; 
Double six thousand, and then treble that, 
Before a friend of this description 
Shall lose a hair through Bassanio’s fault. 
You shall have gold 
To pay the petty debt twenty times over : 


There is an earnest generosity and magnanimity in this, 
which is most admirable. She is so deeply interested in 
the case, because it involves the safety of Bassanio’s friend, 
involves it through an act of kindness to Bassanio himself— 
and since she had given her heart to him, she had taken all 
his friends for her friends. From this feeling emanated the 
resolution to deliver Antonio, which she so ingeniously ac- 
complished ; and it is a glorious delineation of nature, thus to 
make her exercise of intellect in so surprising a degree, the 
prompting of the most refined and womanly love. There 
was no ambition or vanity in the motives which led to the 
display, it was not even simply from a sense of justice or 
benevolence—from this cause it would have been appropriate 
and noble; but it was still more characteristic that its in- 
centive was Jove—that sentiment which belongs so supremely 
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to woman, and which she has endued with such religion and 
purity in all its relations, whether of wife, mother, or child, 
that were it not directly revealed to us from above, we our- 
selves would intuitively assert that ‘‘ Gop is love !” 

Lorenzo, struck with admiration of her goodness, almost 
involuntarily exclaims: 


You have a noble and a true conceit 
Of God-like amity. 


Her reply, full of truth and genuine humanity comes most 
effectively after his praises, establishing their propriety, nay, 
exciting anew in our own breasts the same respect. 


I never did repent of doing good, 
Nor shall not now. 


Portia has an instinctive dislike to speak of herself—to 
exalt her own merits, or hold them forth before the world; 
she has all that modesty which is ever attendant on true 
genius. Continuing her conversation with Lorenzo, she 
traces out a resemblance between Bassanio and Antonio. 


For in companions 
That do converse and waste their time together, 
Whose souls do bear an equal yoke of love. 
There must be needs a like proportion 
Of lineaments, of manners, and of spirit ; 


Arguing thus, she seeks to diminish the apparent disinter- 
estedness of her conduct towards him, for she continues : 


If it be so, 
How little is the cost I have bestowed, 
In purchasing the semblance of my soul 
From out this state of hellish cruelty ! 


Here she pauses—her delicacy shrinks from Cortes dis- 
course on such a subject, and she breaks off with, 


This comes too near the praising of myself; 
Therefore no more of it : 


On informing Nerissa of her intention to succour Antonio, 
and to assume the male attire for that purpose, she playfully 
satirizes the weaknesses and fopperies of “ we lords of the 
creation,” aye, most acutely too, if we would but see it. 
Her conduct of the trial scene is well worthy of the 
strictest attention, both as regards the eloquence and poetry 
of her language, and the art with which her proceedings are 
directed. 
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There can be no doubt that when she entered the court, 
she was perfectly aware of the escape from the clutches of 
the Jew, which she afterwards laid open for Antonio, and 
we shall now see the consummate skill with which she 
wound her meshes round the over-confident Shylock, till, 
_ casting off all concealment, she left him at the mercy of the 
Court, caught in his own craftiness. 

Let us‘look back a little, and note the information with 
which she was furnished ere she began. When the news 
arrived of the forfeiture of the bond, Solanio, who was the 
bearer of the letter, informs her, 


It should appear that if he had 
The present money to discharge the Jew, 
He would not take it. 


And Jessica, his own daughter, adds to this, 


When I was with him, I have heard him swear 
To Tubal and to Chus, his countrymen, 

That he would rather have Antonio’s flesh 
Than twenty times the value of the sum 
That,he did owe him. 


Thus prepared, then, she commences her attack. At first 
she inspires the Jew with confidence to pursue his purpose, 
by exciting his hopes of success, for though she says, 


Of a strange nature is the suit you follow : 


She also adds— 


Yet in such rule that the Venetian law 
Cannot impugn you, as you do proceed. 


She then makes Antonio confess the bond, and, as though 
to the only resource left, she turns to Shylock with— 


Then must the Jew be merciful. 


And gives her requisite eulogy of mercy, every word of 
which abounds with a noble and holy fervour, exemplifying 
at once the elevation and purity of her soul, and the cultiva- 
tion of her mind. We could not resist the desire of quoting 
it, did we not feel assured it must be familiar to all, and its 
repetition therefore unnecessary. Lest its eloquent appeal 
might even melt the vengeful spirit of the inexorable Jew, 
she again revives his hopes by reiterating her former decision 


as to his plea— 


Which if thou follow, this strict Court of Venice 
Must needs give sentence ’gainst the merchant there. 
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This has the desired effect, and he only the more strenuously 
demands the “ penalty and forfeit of his bond.” In order to 
draw him out, she then inquires— 


Is he not able to discharge the money ? 
and again: 


Shylock, there’s thrice thy money offered thee. 
Be merciful ; 
Take thrice thy money ; bid me tear the bond, 


At the same time counteracting any effects they might have 
on his covetousness, by ever keeping before his mind that 
the bond was forfeit, and lawfully by it he might claim the 
pound of flesh, “to be by him cut off nearest the merchant's 
heart ;” thus, through her previous knowledge of his vindic- 
tive object, keeping alive his revenge. She farther elicits 
his motives by saying to him— 


Have by some surgeon, Shylock, on your charge, 
To stop his wounds lest he do bleed to death. 


She well knew that a surgeon would not be required—she 
well knew the Jew would not consent; nay, she did not wish 
his consent, she only sought his refusal, She had now set 
him forth in all the hideousness of his revenge. He had 
refused thrice the amount of his bond, though interest and 
mercy so divinely pleaded for the merchant—he had refused 
to have a surgeon by, to staunch the life-blood of his victim 
—he had openly gloated over the anticipated sacrifice to his 
vengeance—he had torn aside the mask that had partially 
covered his deformity—his malice was now apparent—he 
stood there ‘‘ for justice and his bond,” and she will let him 
have nothing but “ justice and his bond.” 

Slowly She passes sentence, but when the Jew rushes to- 
wards the unfortunate Antonio, with a cry of fiendish 
exultation, she arrests his steps by the quiet— 


Tarry a little, there is something else. 


Think you the Jew did not start back at the words so 
calmly uttered—think you he did not feel a presage of what 
was to come—think you dismay did not o’ercloud the fire 
of hate that had flashed from’his eyes 2? We doubt it not, 

Observe—she does not at all retract her former assertion as 
to the legality of the forfeiture, but only says— 


This bond doth give thee here no jot of blood ; 
The words expressly are a pound of flesh : 
Then take thy bond, take thou thy pound of flesh ; 
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She does not tell him the impossibility of doing so. She 
appears unconscious of the difficulty of his position; but 
first, as a matter of course, she mentions that he must shed 
no blood, at the same time that she bids him take the flesh. 
She leaves the full force of the stroke to come through the 
Jew’s own thoughts. This cool and dispassionate mode of 
proceedure was much more impressive and forcible than any 
open display of triumph could possibly have been. The 
Jew feels it in all its extent ;—he retires his claims, and de- 
mands thrice the money as offered, and then merely his 
principle ; but the blow is followed up, and as he had before 
refused the offers in the open court, and rejected every 
remedy but the forfeit of his bond—he is taken at his word, 
and decreed “‘ nothing but the penalty.” 

Whilst she thus hems him in, Portia is cautious how she 
advances. She fears that if driven to desperation he might 
even accept the judgment, and, though he perished in the 
act, might glut his anger by the merchant’s death; therefore, 
in bidding him prepare to cut the flesh, she keeps the con- 
sequences most triumphantly before him. 


Shed thou no blood; nor cut thou less nor more, 
But just a pound of flesh : if thou tak’st more, 
Or less, thana just pound,—be it but so much 
As makes it light, or heavy, in the substance, 
Or the division of the twentieth part 

Of one poor scruple,—nay, if the scale do turn 
But in the estimation of a hair,— 

Thou diest, and all thy goods are confiscate. 


How bitter was the irony conveyed in the simple question 
to the once eager but now paralysed Shylock, 


Why doth the Jew pause? 


And when she stays his departure, to launch against him the 
last and finishing stroke, with the same ominous, ‘‘ Tarry 
Jew,” which had prefaced the first attack, we can well 
imagine the thrill of despair, which must have followed the 
sound. 

But in assuming the masculine garb, and acting the man, 
she had not discarded the womanly nature—she had not 
a doublet and hose in her disposition ;” and when the 
sorrow-stricken Bassanio, urged to despair by the danger of 
his friend, exclaimed tohim, “ Life itself, my wife, and all 
the world are not esteemed above thy life,” nay, that he 
would sacrifice them all to save him, she says, with arch- 
ness— 
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Your wife would give you little thanks for that, 
If she were by, to hear you make the offer. 


And also in the little equivoque of the rings she displays 
much playful humour and vivacity. She checks the jest at 
once, Sataet. when it seemed carried too far, for when 
Gratiano, who we know, “ talks an infinite deal of nothing 
more than any man in all Venice,” gives his tongue un- 
seemly license, she ends the affair with the reproof, ‘ Speak 
not so grossly !” 
How appropriate and true is her observation— 


How far the little candle throws his beams ; 
So shines a good deed in a naughty world. 


Another trait in her character which we must not omit, is 
her love of music! We cannot have forgotten her beautiful 
words, at the selection of the casket, when Bassanio advances 
to make his election, and she desires for music, that then— 


If he lose, he makes a swan-like end, 
Failing in music. 

She must have loved it well to think of it at such a time, 
when so many hopes and fears engrossed her mind, and her 
welfare for life hung on the cast of a die; and then when 
she returns home after the trial, she hears the distant strains, 
and pausing, exclaims ‘* Music! hark!” at once arrested 
shaaley. here is much shrewdness and truth in the con— 
clusions excited by the sounds, 


‘ How many things by season, season’d are . 
To their right praise and true perfection. 


Sweet Portia! Were any further proof requisite of the 
perfect blending of intellect with those softer graces, which 
we ever consider the peculiar attributes of woman, we could 
appeal to internal evidence, for whilst she charms the im-— 
agination, she as warmly captivates the heart; whilst she 
excites our admiration, she no less wins our love. 
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BEAUTIFUL NIGHT. 


By Ruicwarp BEDINGFIELD. 


The sound of modulated voices float 

O’er the still waters of the silver lake, 
Whilst nightingales pour out eternal notes 
That waken Echo in each silent brake. 


The moon is sailing calmly in the sky, 
Attended by her myriad lovers bright— 
Lovers, not rivals, who in harmony 

Gaze raptur’d on her with intense delight. 


O beautiful! thrice beautiful this scene! 

All nature sleeps in love, in tranquil bliss: 

How darkly blue is Heaven! and Earth how green ! 
Were we not made for hope and happiness ? 


I know that there are deep and spirit eyes 
Which read the secrets of the soul to-night ; 
Sweet spirits, whose abode is Paradise, 

But who can find in mortals’ joys delight. 


Keep then your bosoms, children of the day, 
So pure and innocent of grosser thought, 

That the most pure of holy angels may 

Of human passions there this night find naught. 


Dream, dream of Heaven, ye that softly sleep, 
The mourner shall not mourn in slumb’rous calm ; 
And those that through the livelong day did weep, 
Shall feel from sacred lips divinest balm. 


Methinks the worst could hardly entertain 

Foul thoughts within their souls, when all appears 
To breathe of the Elysian world, where pain 
And guilt may enter not with sighs and tears, 


This midnight is most exquisite, for Love 
With her bright presence hallows everywhere, 
And spreads her pinions, fine as air above, 
And kisses from the lips of mortals’ care. 


Now burns the poet’s soul; his spirit fills 
With passionate dreams of glory and delight, 
He gazes on the high and solemn hills, 

And from his eye there flashes fiery light. 


EE 
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The stillness he worships! Thro’ the plains 
Of ether now the vision’d fancy glides: 
He hears the lofty soaring seraph’s strains, 
And his own spirit from its earth divides. 


He that hath felt not upon such a night 

The immortal kindling in his being, must 

Be blinded to each grand and wond’rous sight, 
A worm that cannot quit for Heav’n its dust. 


Let death be his, for he alone can die! 

The pure despise the phantast we call death ! 
To glory, bliss, and immortality ° 

Soars the bright essence of the Eternal’s breath ! 


SONNET TO MRS. WARNER. 


By tue Avutnor oF *“ RurAr Sonnets.” 


Hicu Priestess of the Drama’s loftiest aims, 
Heaven’s lasting benison on them and thee! 
Prosperous and long thy ministration be! 

And thy name blazon’d midst the greatest names, 
Who spiritually rule the general mind, 

‘Whose mission is to humanize mankind, 

The Poets of the Drama, who create— 

The Poets of the Stage, who them expound— 
With those be linked thy triumphs and thy fate, 
With those thy feats inaftertimes be found. 

And oh! to cheer and shape the present hour, 
Be public patronage, unstinted, thine ; 

In Shakspere’s Temple, arm thee with the power 
To nurture living bards of Shakspere’s genuine line 


Inner Tempte, Oct. 25. 











SHELLEY, KEATS, BYRON, COLERIDGE, AND 
WORDSWORTH. 


By Ricwarp BEDINGFIELD. 


Or the five illustrious poets who are the acknowledged 
heads of poetic literature in England during the nineteenth 
century, we have always preferred Shelley. It is true that 
he has written no perfectly excellent poem of any length, but 
almost all his compositions abound with such high and tran- 
scendant beauties, that he will bear comparison with the most 
sublime of his contemporaries, and perhaps with any others 
of * the sons of light.” Except Thomas Chatterton, Shelley 
was the most precocious poet of the world; for “ Queen 
Mab” was written at eighteen, and it contains passages wor- 
thy of Milton. What can be more marvellously fine than 
the opening of that strange poem, which, feverish and un- 
wholesome as it is, in some respects, is almost a miracle of 
imagination? We know nothing that looks more deeply 
into the soul than this: 


How wonderful is death, 

Death and his brother sleep ! 

One pale as yonder moon, 

With lips of lurid blue ; 

The other rosy as the morn 

When throned on ocean’s wave, 

It blushes o’er the world: 

Yet both so passing wonderful ! 
* * * Sal 
Must then that peerless form 
Which love and admiration cannot view 
Without a beating heart—those azure veins 
Which steal like streams along a field of snow— 
That lovely outline which is fair 
As breathing marble, perish ? 

* * 


Her dewy eyes are closed ; 

And on their lids, whose texture fine 
Scarce hides the dark blue orbs beneath, 
The baby sleep is pillowed : 

Ifer golden tresses shade 

The bosom’s stainless pride, 

Curling, like tendrils of the parasite, 
Around a marble column. 


The ‘‘ Prometheus Unbound,” is probably the greatest 
work of Shelley after ‘‘ The Cenci,” and though holding a 
EE 2 
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more universal and saving systgm, and a firm faith in tlic 
providential wisdom of Nature, we deny much of the philo- 
sophy which it contains; we consider it a poem of great ge- 
nius. The mighty passage that follows is one of the most 
extraordinary flights of imagination the world ever knew : 


The rocks are cloven, and through the purple night 
I see cars drawn by rainbow-winged steeds 

Which trample the dim winds: in each there stands 

A wild-eved charioteer urging their flight. 

Some look behind, as ri pursued them there, 

And yet I see no shapes but the keen stars: 

Others, with burning eyes, lean forth and drink 

With eager lips the wind of their own speed, 

As if the thing they loved fled on before, 

And now, even now, they clasped it. Their bright locks 
Stream like a comet’s flashing hair. 





























Stupendous as this is, we are not quite ready to acquiesce 
in the opinion of Macaulay, that Shelley was the greatest of 
all poets ; for, admitting his genius to be equal to Milton’s, 
his judgment had not ripened, as it would have done if he 
had lived a few more years. Shelley is too psychological and 
subtle to be much read, and we may depend upon it that to 
be “ caviare to the million” does not evince the highest or- 
der of intellect. Hamlet is almost universally read and ad- 
mired—and this fact proves that Shakspere was the greatest 
poet that ever lived, because he could make the most abstract 
subject subservient to his purposes. 

The ability to bend the most arduous matter to the shape 
desired, is the only test by which we can gauge a man’s 
genius. ‘ That which most likens us unto the gods” is 
the power of the spiritual faculty over reason itself; and 
the divinest poetry is the spiritual development of wisdom, 
making love its exponent and God its aspiration. Shelley 
himself, indeed, says: 


The spirit of the worm beneath the sod 
In love and worship blends itself with God. 


But his pantheism was too vague and obscure to give to his 
poetical creed its loftiest meaning. When another great poet 
arises, he will embody ideal Christianity—or Universalism. 
Homer, Virgil, Milton, Dante, Goethe, and Schiller, were 
certainly not greater poets than Shelley in ¢magination, but 
they had more bone and muscle than he could have acquired. 

The veins and nerves of poetry, and even the soul of it, 
have never been laid bare more exquisitely than by Shelley, 
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but the continuous rush of great, deep thoughts, and the 
sublime swell of Homer’s ocean-like verse will always place 
him above Shelley. Milton is also more elemental than the 
author of ‘Queen Mab ;” Virgil more artistical ; Goethe 
and Dante sterner and severer. ‘To Schiller he was superior 
in all but mere keenness of intellect. But quitting Shelley 
for the present, let us add a few lines about Keats, and espe- 
cially on his colossal fragment of ‘* Hyperion,” one of the 
sublimest conceptions of any poet in any age. Keats died 
at twenty three—Shelley at twenty-nine. If they had lived 
till now what might they not have done? Keats is more 
gentle and fanciful, for the most part, than Shelley; and his 
* Endymion,” with all its surpassing beauties, is only the work 
of a boy. It is not nearly so sublime as “Queen Mab,” but 
is redolent of Spring and love. ‘‘ Hyperion” is all ‘‘ of sterner 
stuff.” ‘The opening is magnificent, and we extract froim it a 
passage : 

Deep in the shady sadness of a vale, 

Far sunken from the healthy breath of morn, 

Far from the fiery noon, and eve’s one star, 

Sat grey-hair’d Saturn, quiet as a stone, 

Still as the silence round about his lair ; 

Forest on forest hung about his head 

Like cloud on cloud. No stir of air was there; 

Not so much life as on a summer’s day 

Robs not one light seed from the feather’d grass, 

But where the dead leaf fell there did it rest. 


The description of the goddess, which succeeds, is stupen- 
dous as Dante, and has a marble grandeur about it that seems 
to breathe from a palace vast as heaven inhabited by the 
Deities : 

She was a Goddess of the infant world. 

* * * * 
Ifer face was large as that of Memphian sphynx 
When sages look’d to Egypt for their lore. 
But oh! how unlike marble was that face ! 


How beautiful, if sorrow had not made 
Sorrow more beautiful than beauty’s self ! 


Some words she spoke 
In solemn tenor and deep organ tone, 
Some mourning words which in our feeble tongue 
Would come in these like accents; Oh! how frail 
To that large utterance of the early Gods! 
Saturn look up! &c., &e. 


We feel here the presence of the highest gentus and the 
grandest art. 
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Nor is what follows less Titanic :— . 


One moon with alteration slow, had shed 
Her silver seasons four upon the night, 

And still these two were postured motionless, 
Like natural sculpture in cathedral cavern ; 
The frozen God still couchant on the earth, 
And the sad Goddess weeping at his feet ; 
Until at length old Saturn lifted up 

His faded eyes, and saw his kingdom gone, 
And all the gloom and sorrow of the place, 
Aud that fair kneeling Goddess ‘ 


Or what can be mightier than this ? 


Hyperion arose, and on the stars 

Lifted his curved lids, and kept them wide 

Until it ceased, and still he kept them wide ; 

And still they were the same bright patient stars.- 
Then with a slow incline of his broad breast, 

Like to a driver in the pearly seas, 

Forward he stoop’d over the airy shore, 

And plunged all noiseless into the deep mght. 


There is enough poetry here to furnish a dozen poets with 
matter for epics. | 

Keats had the most intense love of nature that ever dwelt 
in a human soul; with him it was a religion, and above all 
forms of worship. It was a different species from that of 
Shelley, and was brighter, healthier, and more pervading. 
They were both “ poet’s poets;” and as such they will ever 
live. Byron will always be more popular, because he is not 
only less ideal, but has a dash of worldliness. We are not 
among the number of those who deny that Byron was more 
than a man of extraordinary talent, nor can we think he was 
the greatest poet of the age. He is somewhere between Pope 
and Milton. Sir Edward Bulwer Lytton has rashly asserted 
that the plays of Byron are his greatest works; to us they are 
his worst. *‘ Childe Harold,” ** Don Juan,” and “ Cain,” contain 
his grandest thoughts; and his command of language, felicity 
of imagery, poignancy of satire, and fine turn of sentiment 
are unquestionable. Byron is so well known that it is very 
nearly a work of supererogation to quote from him. ‘‘ Cain”’— 
the imputed impiety of which has prevented its general circu- 
lation—contains his highest imaginations. Unwholesome as 
this work is, and calculated to be mischievous in its effect on 
those who have not tried to solve the problem of evil, we 
annot think it is altogether bad in a moral sense. The wise 
man may see *‘ good in everything;” and it is intensely in- 
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teresting to a psychological student to trace the progress of 
a mind such as Byron’s, which, full as it is of morbid me- 
lancholy and bitter pride, contains the germ of a better and 
nobler nature. With his errors and misdeeds we have no- 
thing to do: he was atrue poet, anda man of the second order 
of genius, occasionally rising to the highest pitch of sublimity. 
The storm in * Don Juan” is as fine and awful as anything in 
any poet. 

Coleridge’s, though a creative mind, has always appeared 
to us fragmentary;—a magnificent temple cut into many 
portions. He is very suggestive, sometimes very profound, 
and occasionally shallow. He has not written a single work 
which has any pretensions to completeness ; and yet his re- 
putation has risen, and is rising, because he was original and 
sincere. His poetry is sombre, but it has not the gloomy 
desolation of Byron, or the deep melancholy of Shelley. His 
mind was a sea that sent forth mournful surges, yet in itself 
was vigorous and full of life. Though Coleridge did not die 
young, his mind never culminated, and his * Christabel,” “ An- 
cient Mariner’’—in fact, all that he ever wrote—discover that 
he was capable of doing grander things than he has accom- 
plished. In spite of his youth, Keats is of the two more 
likely to survive as a poet than Coleridge. 

A few words on Wordsworth, and we close the present 
article, which, if opportunity serve, we may hereafter con- 
tinue. Of the greatest of the three Lakers, we did not 
always entertain the same opinion as we do at present. 
Wordsworth is not admired at once. He is so calm, so 
serene, so passionless, that we do not perceive for some time 
his depth and greatness) We know not whether to think 
that Wordsworth has “ the vision and the faculty divine ;” 
yet we cannot doubt his claims to the position that he holds. 
He has written sonnets unsurpassed in any age; and his 
high philosophy, his simplicity of mind, his wisdom, and his 
insight into the heart of Nature, are all admirable. Honour 
to William. Wordsworth, say we, with all our souls! We do 
not hold his poetical creed to be the true one, but he is a 
man in earnest, a preacher of the age, and worthy of reve- 
rence “ to the last syllable of recorded time.” 





STANZAS. 
By B. A. R. 


ON THE DEATH OF LAURA. 


I’ve watched thy steps where childhood’s years, 
And childhood innocence beguiled 

Thy lightsome thoughts,—thy hopes and fears, 
When thou wert Beauty’s favourite child ; 

I’ve watched thy footsteps graceful tread 

As in the dance thou mov’dst along— 

I’ve seen the flow’rs adorn thy head, 

Wreathed for thee by the giddy throng! 


I’ve watch’d thee, when Youth’s bud had bloomed; 
When Womanhood displayed her grace ; 

Thine azure eye sweetly illumed 

With radiant smiles thy lovely face ; 

The hopes of youth still close entwined 

Thy heart—gave lustre to thine eye— 

Cheered with their fire thy buoyant mind, 

And oft suppressed the rising sigh ! 


I’ve seen when Cupid’s purifying blush 
Would cover thy suffusing cheek— 
With crimson mantle would herush ~ 
To shield from harm a face so meek ; 
But I have also heard the sigh 

Of withered wishes—blighted hopes— 
I’ve seen the tear bedim thine eye, 
Which, closed to love, to misery opes! 


I’ve seen thy beauty fade away 

"Neath Disappointment’s cruel blast— 
Thy loveliness, once pure, decay, 

Till Death relieved thy soul at last! 

And I have seen thy youthful grace 
Where the world’s scorn can never come— 
Where blooming snowdrops sweetly wave, 
And greet thee in thy last sad home! 
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CHRONOLOGICALLY AND BIOGRAPHICALLY CONSIDERED. 
Br W. Cooxe STAFFORD. 


(Continued from page 348.) 


Tue season of 1734-5 may be considered to have ended 
favourably for Handel. He had sustained his credit ; proved 
his superiority to the rival composer, clever though he was, 
whom the nobility had engaged to oppose him; and, notwith- 
standing the popularity of Farinelli, he had succeeded in 
attracting large audiences to Covent Garden Theatre. The 
singer just mentioned was a great favourite with all classes ; 
he had received a salary of 1500 guineas, with a free benefit, 
being the first instance of that ruinous system of overpayment 
which enriches individuals, but impoverishes art; and splendid 
presents were made him. He sang at the private concerts 
of the Prince of Wales; and also at an entertainment given 
at Peroys House by the Spanish ambassador; and likewise 
in a Te Deum, performed at the Portuguese chapel, on the 
birth of a daughter to the Prince of Brazil. The prince pre- 
sented the vocalist with a purse of one hundred guineas, and 
also with a finely-wrought gold snuff-box, richly set with dia- 
monds and rubies, in which was inclosed a pair of brilliant 
diamond knee-buckles. 

The season of 1735-6 witnessed a continuation of the rivalry 
between the two houses. The Opera House was the first 
which opened—the campaign commencing with “ Polyplheme,” 
which was performed, by his Majesty’s command, on the 
28th of October. This opera still continued to be a favourite, 
and was performed till November the 25th, when ‘‘ Adriano,” 
composed by Veracini, [an eminent violinist, and a composer 
of operas, who lived at the latter end of the seventeenth, and 
beginning of the eighteenth century,] was substituted, also 
** by command of his Majesty.” Ten representations of this 
opera brought the year 1735 to aclose. On the first opera 
night in 1736, “‘ Artaxerxes” was revived and represented 
four times; then, on the 24th of January, “ Mithridates”— 
a new opera, probably a pasticcio, as no composer’s name is 
mentioned in the bills of the day—was produced, but ran for 
only four nights; and, on the 7th of February, “ Adriano” 
was resumed, being performed for seven nights. On the 2d 
of March, ‘* Orpheus,” a new pasticcio, was performed. The 
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music was chiefly selected from the works of Hasse, Vinc1, 
and Porpora; and so well were the arrangements made, 
so admirably adapted was sound to sense, that it had no 
fewer than thirteen representations, On the [3th of April, 
** Honorius,” a new opera, was performed for the first and last 
time; the audience did not like it, and ‘* Orpheus” was sub- 
stituted for it on the 17th. 

The beau monde was now thrown into a state of pleasing 
agitation by the marriage of the Prince of Wales and the 
Princess of Saxe Gotha. The Princess landed at Green- 
wich on Sunday, April the 25th; and, on the 27th, the 
marriage was solemnized in the Chapel Royal, St. James’s. 
The performance of ‘“ Orfeo,” advertised at the King’s 
Theatre for that evening, did not take place; but it was 
acted on Thursday, by command of their Majesties, and 
honoured by the presence of the King and Queen, the Prince 
and Princess of Wales, and all the Royal Family. It was re- 
peated on Saturday, when the prince and his royal consort 
were again present; and, on the following Tuesday, an en- 
tertainment was brought out in honour of the marriage. It 
was entitled ‘‘ Festa d’Imeneo, per le nozze reale di Fre- 
derico Principe reale di Vallia e Principe Electorale di Han- 
over, un la serenissima Principessa Augusta di Saxe Gotha.” 
The libretto was written by Paolo Rolli, and the music com- 
posed by Porpora. There is, singular to say, no record of 
the manner in which it was received; but that it was not 
overburthened with popularity is evident, it being performed 
only four times. “ Adriano,” “ Artaxerxes,” and * Orpheus,” 
were then given, till the theatre closed for the season, on 
the 22nd of June. 

During the early part of this season, Handel, having lost 
Carestini, was unable to put an opera on the stage. But 
early in 1736, he produced his ‘‘ Alexander’s Feast,” which 
was eminently successful. It was performed at Covent 
Garden Theatre, for the first time, on the 19th of February ; 
and, in the London Daily Post of the next day, we find the 
following notice:—‘‘ There never was, upon the like occa- 
sion, so numerous and splendid an audience at any theatre 
in London, there being, at least, 1300 persons present; and 
it is judged that the receipts of the house would not amount 
to less than £450. It met with general applause, though 
attended with the inconvenience of having the performers at 
too great a distance from the audience.” This success was 
the more extraordinary, when it is recollected that Farinelli 
was at the other house, supported by the principal nobility of 
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the kingdom; and the only singer of note Handel had in his 
troupe, was the Strada. It shews how excellent was the 
music, which is now always heard with delight and admira- 
tion; this serenata was played once a week till March 24th, 
when “* Acis and Galatea” was performed ; as was “ Z’sther” 
on the 7th and 14th of April; on the 13th of which 
month, the following notice appears in the papers: —‘‘ We 
hear that Signor Conti, who is esteemed the best singer in 
Italy, being sent for by Mr. Handel, is expected here in a few 
days.” 

It was not till the 5th of May that Handel was enabled 
to commence his operatic campaign. He had intended to 
bring out an opera in honour of the royal marriage, already 
alluded to: but as that event had taken place earlier than 
was expected, he was not prepared either with the opera or 
the singers; and he opened with “ Ariodante;” in which 
Signor Giochino Conti Gizziello made his first appearance. 
He was very young, and extremely modest, and diffident of 
his powers; so much so, that, as Dr. Burney tells us, ‘‘ when he 
first heard Farinelli, at a private rehearsal, he burst into tears, 
and fainted away with despondency.” He was taught by 
Gizzi, who, in his youth, an eminent stage singer, became, 
in his old age, an excellent master; and, from him, Conti 
obtained the cognomen of Gizziello. He was greatly liked 
in England; and the papers, speaking of his first appear- 
ance, said, “he met with an uncommon reception, and, 
in justice both to his voice and judgment, he may be fully 
esteemed one of the best performers in the kingdom.” On 
the 12th of May, the opera composed by Handel, “in honour 
of an illustrious marriage,” was performed by Signor Conti, 
Signoras Strada and Maria Negri; Messrs. Beard, Wortley, 
and Reinhold. It was put on the stage with unusual splen- 
dour; and, according to that veracious chronicler, the Daily 
Post— the fore-part of the stage represented an avenue 
to the temple of Hymen, adorned with statues of heathen 
deities. Next was a triumphal arch, on the summit of which 
were the arms of their royal highnesses. Under the arch was 
the figure of Fame on a cloud, sounding the praises of 
this happy pair. The names of Frepricus and Aveusta 
appeared above in transparent characters. ‘The opera con- 
cluded with a grand chorus, during which several beautiful 
illuminations were displayed. There were present, their 
Majesties, the Duke, and the four Princesses, accompanied 
with a very splendid audience, and the whole was received 
with universal acclamations.” Unlike the “ Festa d’Ido- 
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meneo,” * Atalanta” was received with rapturous applause, 
and ran till the end of the season; being performed on the 
2nd of June, “ by command of the Queen, the Duke, and 
Princesses; ” and, on the 9th, which closed the season, her 
Majesty was present. The opera was printed in score, by 
subscription. The overture to this opera is very gay and 
spirited; and there is some extremely beautiful music, 
both vocal and instrumental—disfigured, however, by 
more objectionable passages than are usually found in Han- 
del’s compositions. The songs for Conti, the first male 
singer with a high soprano voice for whom Handel had to 
compose—Nicolini, Senesimo, and Carestini, being contraltos 
—are distinguished by great grace, tenderness, and passion. 

After the theatre closed, Farinelli went to Franee, and the 
Strada to Holland; and we find that the King of France 
made a present to the former of his picture set in diamonds. 
They were re-engaged in the following season; and efforts 
were made to procure new forces to support them, for, the 
papers informed the public, that several persons were sent 
to Italy from the two theatres, to engage additional voices 
for carrying out the opera next season; and that Signor 
Domenichius, one of the best singers in Italy, was engaged by 
Mr. Handel, and was expected over in a short time. How 
strange the formality of Mister Handel now sounds in our 
ears. 

The results of the rivalry, had, up to this time, been dis- 
astrous as to the pecuniary affairs of the speculators. The 
King countenanced Handel; and the Earl of Middlesex, at 
the head of a small body of noblemen and gentlemen, also 
supported him. But he suffered both in pocket and health ; 
nor did the ‘ Nobility” succeed better, if so well. Both 
parties, however, resolved upon entering upon another cam- 
paign, with a spirit which deserved success, if it could not 
command it. 

Handel commenced operations before his opponents,—as 
he opened Covent eaten on the 6th of November, with 
“‘ Alcina ;” the Prince and Princess of Wales being present, 
and “‘a numerous and splendid audience.” After two per- 
formances of the opera (on the 10th and 13th), ‘‘ Atalanta” 
was given on the 20th, in honour of the Princess’s birthday, 
—-their Royal Highnesses being present. . The entertainment 
was, repeated on the 27th; and the opera of ‘‘ Porus” was 
announced for the Ist of December, ‘‘ by command of the 
Prince and. Princess of Wales,” when Domenico Anibale was 
to, have, made his first appearance in the opera; but Strada 
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being ill of a fever and sore throat, the company were dis- 
missed, and the opera postponed till the 8th, when Her 
Majesty was present,—Anibale then made his debut on the 
opera stage. His voice was a contralto or counter-tenor ; 
but no peculiar taste, execution, or powers of expression 
appear in the songs Iiandel subsequently wrote for him, nor, 
notwithstanding his fame in Italy, does he appear to have 
made much impression in England; for, says Dr. Burney, 
‘* I never remember him to have been mentioned by those 
who attended the operas of those times, and were rapturists 
in speaking of the pleasure they received from singers of the 
first class.” 

On the 12th of January, 1737, ‘‘ Arminio,” an opera, which 
had been performed in 1714, was revived, with entirely new 
music, by Handel; the singers being Conti, Anibale, Strada, 
Bertolli, Maria Negri, Beard, and Reinhold. There is, as 
there was in every composition of Handel’s, great beauty in 
parts of the music of “ Arminto,” yet it does not appear to 
have been much liked as a whole; for, after five representa- 
tions, it was discontiiued, and ‘‘ Parthenope” revived. Like 
that of ‘ Atalanta,” the music of ‘* Arminio” was printed 
in score by.subscription: it is true the number of subscribers 
were only 150, but, as Dr. Burney observes, ‘‘ the being able 
to publish so many of his works in score, while those of his 
rivals were suffered to die in silence after a short existence, 
manifests the different degree of respect in which Handel’s 
compositions were held by the public.” 

Nothing daunted by the comparative ill success of “ Ar- 
minio,”’ on the 16th of February, Handel brought out 
another new opera, called ‘‘ Giustino,” or ‘“ Justino;” the 
performance of which was continued till Lent, when Handel 
announced the performance of operas on Wednesdays and 
Fridays. It would seem, however, that the Lord Chancellor 
stepped in and put his veto on this arrangement, as we find 
the tollowing paragraph in the London Daily Post of March 
11th:—‘‘ We hear some operas have been forbidden being per- 
formed at the theatre in Covent Garden on the Wednesdays 
and Fridays in Lent. Mr. Handel is preparing Dryden’s 
Ode of Alexander's Feast, and the Oratorios of ‘ Esther’ 
and ‘ Deborah,’ with several new concertos for the organ and 
other instruments; also a new entertainment of music, called 
li Trionfo del Tempo, e della Verita (first performed on the 
23d of March), which performances will be brought on the 
stage and varied every week. From this period may be 
dated the custom, to which Handel afterwards adhered, of 
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performing Oratorios only on Wednesdays and _ Fridays 
during Lent. This year Handel was also allowed to per- 
form Oratorios on the four first days of Passion Week. On 
the 13th of April, a new opera, “‘ Dido,” was performed. No 
account can be given of it, as the songs were never printed ; 
and there is no record of its existence, except the advertise- 
ments of its performance, from which we cannot learn 
whether it was the work of a composer or a pasticcio. Handel 
was at the time indisposed; and it was probably a ‘‘ make- 
shift,” brought out in his absence. Handel being recovered, 
** Justino” was revived on the 4th of May. This opera was 
not new to the stage when produced by Handel. It was 
written originally for Venice, by the Count Nicolo Beregani, 
when the music was composed by Legrenzi; and it was 
afterwards re-set by Tommaso Albinoni. The singers were 
the same as in  Arminio.” And whilst many of the airs are 
graceful and striking, some of the verses are in Handel’s 
most nervous style,—and the instrumentation is good. One 
of the airs, “ Allor ch’ io forte,” has pleasing solo passages 
and echoes for the French horns and hautboys. There is a 
very beautiful air, @ da Sicilian, in the third act, written for 
Conti,—* Ofiero e no sospetto.” 

On the 18th of May, the King, Queen, and all the Royal 
Family being present. Handel brought out his opera of 
‘* Berenice,” the last he composed for an opera night, on his 
own account. There are some memorandums appended to 
the original score of this opera, from which we learn, that it 
was commenced on the 18th of December, 1736, and finished 
on the 18th of January following. The music remains 
among the most finished and purest of Handel’s operas; 
there are some beautiful airs, written for Conti and Strada; 
and the overture, which opens “‘ with a peculiar majestic and 
masterly movement,” has a slow air, in triple time, “ one of 
the most graceful and pleasing that has.ever been composed.” 
Excellent as it was, however, ‘“ Berenice” only sustained 
four representations; then “‘ Dido,” “‘ Alcino,” and “ Justino” 
succeeded ; and, by command of the Prince and Princess of 
Wales, ‘ Alexander's Feast.” The season closed on the 27th 
of June. 

The season at the Opera House, or King’s Theatre, was 
much shorter than that at Covent Garden, commencing three 
weeks. later—on the 23d of November—and terminating 
earlier, It opened with “ Siroe,” a new opera composed by 
Adolfo Hasse, whom the Italians call J/ Sassone, a native of 
Bergendorf, near Hamburgh, where he was born in 1699, 
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His carly instructions in music were received in the latter 
city ; and he was engaged for the opera there as a tenor singer. 
He early attempted composition, making the celebrated 
Keiser, who then composed for the Hamburgh theatre, his 
model. Subsequently he became singer to the court and 
theatre of Brunswick; and there he brought out his first 
opera, when only eighteen years old. In 1724 he went to 
Naples, and took lessons in the art of composition from 
Porpora; and Scarlatti—being introduced to him accidentally, 
when he was struck by his modesty, talents, and respectful 
behaviour—also gave him instructions, which were highly 
valuable to him. His fame increased, and in 1726 he com- 
posed ‘* Sesostrate” for the Neapolitan opera. He subse- 
quently went to Venice, and, in 1730, repaired to Dresden, 
where he was appointed chapel-master and composer to the 
King of Poland and Elector of Saxony. In that city he 
resided, honoured and esteemed, till 1763, when the reverses 
which the King and Elector had undergone, compelled him 
to dismiss Hasse (who had previously married the celebrated 
singer Faustina) from his employ. The composer then re- 
tired to Vienna, where he resided till 1775. In that year he 
went with his wife to Venice, her birth-place; and there they 
both died in 1783—Faustina being 90 years of age, Hasse 
84.. This composer had very considerable merits. He 
brought consummate judgment to the aid of extensive 
science ; and some of the music which he composed to the 
librettos of Metastasio are equal to anything of the age. 
There was some very good music in ‘‘S?roe:” it abounded 
in clearness, grace, and elegance, but wanted ‘the bold and 
vigorous invention, the richness of harmony,” and “ ingenuity 
of accompaniments,” for which Handel was so celebrated. 
Signora Chimenti, who was the first woman this year, and 
Signor Folve, described by Dr. Burney as ‘“ an obscure 
singer,” made their first appearance in England in this year. 
After eight representations, an intermezzo, or comic inter- 
lude, ‘*‘ JJ Giacotore,” was introduced between the acts, on 
the Ist of January; being the first time that such an expe- 
dient had been~—resorted to in England. The opera and 
intermezzo were repeated on the 4th, and on the 8th 
‘“‘ Merope,’ a new opera, was performed, being run against 
Handel’s ‘‘Arminio” for three weeks, but it was not very 
successful. It was represented seven times, ** J/ Giocatore” 
being performed with it on the third, fourth, and fifth nights, 
and * Poreeaugnac e Grisetia,” a new intermezzo, on the 
6th and 7th. After the seventh representation of ‘ Merope,” 
** Siroe” was again brought forward; and on the 12th of 
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February, “‘ Demetrio,” by Pescetti, was performed, with 
the intermezzo, “‘ J Giocatore.” Pescetti came to England 
this year to replace Porpora, and he remained in this country 
several years. He was a Venetian, and a pupil of Lotti, [an 
organist and chapel master, who wrote fifteen operas, a num- 
ber of cantatas, and many sacred works: he lived at the end 
of the seventeenth, and beginning of the eighteenth century ; ] 
and was an elegant and judicious writer for the voice, though 
he had not much fire or fertility of invention: his melodies 
are extremely simple and graceful. The favourite airs in 
his opera of ‘‘ Demetrio” were printed by Walsh. This opera 
had thirteen representations, with intermezzos; and then 
‘* Tito,” a new opera, was brought out, which lived but four 
nights. Of the state to which the house supported by the 
nobility was reduced, some idea may be formed by the fol- 
lowing puff direct, extracted from the daily papers of 
April 26 :—‘“ Signor Rolli’s new opera, called ‘ Sabrina,’ was 
rehearsed yesterday in Mr. Heidegger’s apartments. The 
Signora Marchesini, lately arrived from Italy, performed 
in it with universal approbation; and we hear that their 
royal highnesses, the Prince and Princess of Wales, to whom 
she sang on last Friday night at court, intend to honour the 
entertainment with their presence this evening at the Theatre 
Royal in the Haymarket. The Signora Marchesini’s songs 
are distributed after such a judicious mannér, by the judi- 
cious author, so as to rise gradually upon the audience in 
each act.” The town, however, was not sensible either of 
the beauties of the composition, or of the merits of the 
‘singer; the theatre was very slenderly attended; and it is 

robably to this period that Cibber alludes, when he says, 
fin his ‘* Apology,” ed. 1739, p. 342] that “there is always 
such a rage for novelty at the opera, that, within these two 
years, we have seen Farinelli sing to an audience of five-and- 
thirty pounds.” 8 

On the 24th of May, another opera, ‘‘ Demofontes,” was 
performed. It was sieialiget also for the 28th, but put 
off on account of Farinelli’s indisposition. Reeovering, 
he sang, for the last time in England, in ‘ Sabrina,” 
on the 11th of June; and it is remarkable that, “with so 
little eclat did that great singer quit the English stage, that 
the town seems rather to have left him, than he the town.” 
He shortly after left England, but it was with an intention 
of ‘returning the following season, as he told Dr. Burney, 
‘‘that, before quitting England in 1737, he had entered into 
articles with the nobility to perform the next season.” He 
however received an invitation from the Queen to visit 
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Spain—and this changed the current of his fortunes. The 
invitation was given him, in consequence of the mental ab- 
erration of Philip V.—an aberration ‘* which exhibited itself 
in a dejection of spirits, rendering him incapable of attending 
to business, or of taking the ordinary care of his person. He 
could not allow himself to be shaved, and remained in a state 
of total apathy.” He was fond of music, and this passion, 
uniformly evinced, led to the determination to try its power ; 
and the fame of Farinelli having extended far and wide, he 
was selected as the ‘ charmer” who was to woo the demon 
of forgetfulness. Farinelli succeeded inarresting the King’s 
attention—his disease gave way to medical treatment—Fari- 
nelli persuading him to yield to the regimen and discipline 
prescribed, and no one stood higher, in consequence, than the 
vocalist. ‘He was honoured with the order of St. Jago, 
and acquired so much influente, that he was regarded 
as the king’s best minister.” He was not carried away 
with his good fortunes; he conducted himself with per- 
fect modesty and good feeling, and gained the esteem of the 
nobility as well as of the King and Queen. He kept him- 
self aloof from every intrigue, and never exerted his influ- 
ence for unworthy motives, and maintained his position 
under Philip V. and his successor Ferdinand VI., who con- 
ferred on him the order of Calatrava, and established an 
opera, of which he made Farinelli the director. On the 
accession of Charles II]. he was ordered to leave Spain, but 
his pension (of about £3000 per annum) was continued to 
him, on condition that he resided at Bologna. He died in that 
city in1782. It is very probable that there never was a singer 
of greater powers than Farinelli, and of his influence over the 
feelings a remarkable instance is recorded by Dr. Burney. 
“When Senesino and Farinelli first came to England they 
were engaged at different theatres, and, therefore had no 
opportunity of becoming acquainted with each other’s talents. 
They were, however, after a lapse of time, engaged in the 
same company; and one evening, Senesino had to enact the 
part of a furious tyrant, and Farinelli that of an unfortu- 
nate hero in-chains. In the course of the first air, the cap- 
tive so softened the heart of the tyrant, that Senesino, for- 
getting his stage character, ran to Farinelli and embraced 
him in his arms.” In hisretreat, at Bologna, Farinelli was 
remarkably attentive to the nobility and gentry who visited 
him, seeming to remember the protection and favour of indi- 
viduals more than the neglect of the public during the last 
year of his residence in London. When the Marquis of Car- 
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marthen visitcd him, upon. being told that it was the son of 
his former patron and friend, the Duke of Leeds, he threw his 
arms about his neck, and shed tears of joy in embracing him. 

Conti also left England after the year 1727. He repaired 
to the continent, where he studied in his profession with 
the utmost care and diligence. So successful was he, that, 
engaged in the opera at Madrid, when under the manage- 
ment of Farinelli, he sung in that city with great applause. 
** He was,” says Dr. Burney, ‘‘ one of the constellation of 
Italian singers, which the King of Portugal had assembled 
together in 1755, [the others being Elisi, Manzoli, Caffa- 
relli, Veroli, Babbi, Luciani, Raaf, Raina, and Gaudagni]. 
Narrowly escaping with his life, during the earthquake that 
happened in Lisbon in that year, he was impressed with such 
a religious turn by that dreadful calamity, that he retreated 
to a monastery where he ended his days. It was soon after 
this event that Guadagni shut himsclf up in the same con- 
vent, not so much for spiritual consolation as musical coun- 
sel, which he so effectually obtained from the friendship of 
Gizziello, that, from a young and wild singer of the second 
and third class, he became, in many respects, the first singer 
of his time.” 

The close of the opera season, in 1737, saw both Handel’s 
and the nobility’s companies broken up, both the one and 
the other having incurred grievous losses. During its con- 
tinuance Handel drew out of the funds all he had invested, 
about £10,000, and the wasting this sum acquired in more 

rosperous cays, was the source of great grief and vexation. 
His spirits were greatly depressed, and some of his biogra- 
phers say, that he laboured under insanity, and that he was 
at the same time afflicted with palsy. By the advice of his 
physicians he removed first to Tunbridge, and afterwards to 
Aix-la-Chapelle, where he was persuaded to go with great 
difficulty. He received great benefit from the waters, and, 
perhaps, equal or even more benefit from the quiet and 
repose that he thcre was enabledto enjoy. Health restored, 
England was the goal towards which alli his wishes pointed, 
and all his hopes centred.. Towards the close of the year 
he was sufficiently recovered as to think of returning to his 
home—as he regarded this country. This was first an- 
nounced to the English public on the 28th of October, by a 
paragraph in the London Daily Post, in which it was stated, 
that “‘ Mr Handel, the composer of Italian music, was hourly 
expected from Aix-la-Chapelle.” On the 7th of November, 
it was announced that he was returned “ greatly recovered 
in his health.” 
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ON THE PUNISHMENT OF DEATH. 


** Let Christian men but o’er their Christian duties ponder ! . 
Let man but know what's due to man and not his powers abuse ! 
A. J. MANSFIELD. 


ENGLISHMEN pride themselves on their fineness of fecling, 
delicacy of nerve, goodness of disposition, and love of those 
Christian attributes—Charity and Mercy! 

Let us illustrate these British characteristics, and see how 
far we carry out the principles of Christianity ! 

The instant a babe is brought to light it is, we are led to 
believe, a sinner in the eyes of Providence and in the sight 
of man! We aré all prone to sin; we grow up in sin; and 
it is our misfortune to commit sin! With all our love for 
devotion and religion, and with all our contempt for wicked- 
ness, we are, then, the creatures of sin; impelled, as it were, 
by unscen power into the commission of crime! We babble 
about our erring neighbours, and wonder, with prudish form- 
ality, how it is possible that mankind can violate the ten 
commandments! We imagine that the author of a horrible 

eed should be hurled into destruction, and that man—sinful 
as he is—is justified by the laws of nature in depriving his 
fellow-being of that which belongs solely to the Almighty to 
give or take! The unfortunate wretch that is driven by the 
cravings of hunger, by desperation, or by the thirst for lucre, 
to break the sixth mandate, deserves neither pity nor mercy 
from his sinful brethren on this side of the grave, but is con- 
sidered the necessary instrument for displaying to thousands 
the wrathful disposition of man! 

We are induced to express a few ideas on the case of a 
guilty and unfortunate creature, with the particulars of which 
our readers are doubtless acquainted. 

It is true that Mary Ann Hunt has committed the dread- 
ful crime of murder—a crime for which no punishment in 
this world can be sufficiently adequate. How do we intend 
teaching her the wickedness and enormity of the offence ? 
Listen, oh! ye enlightened men of the nineteenth century ! 

She is-to undergo the pangs consequent on labour !— she Is 
to give birth to her child!—to be raised from the bed of 
agony and bitterness !—to be nurtured even to mockery !—to 
have sense of mind and strength of body restored! Then, 
what is to follow ? 

Let us implore all lovers of Christianity to ask them- 
selves this question. The reflections following such ques- 
tion are of themselves sufficient to fill a volume with those 
whose minds are given to any thought or feeling. 

FF 2 
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We think it consistent with our charitable views and mer- 
ciful considerations to allow this woman to undergo the double 
doom of childbirth and execution. For the protection of 
others, we think it requisite to make an example of one—at 
least so say our law-makers—and to accomplish such protec- 
tion we are forced, they say, to hang all murderers! Do we 
not commit murder in the coldest blood when we hand a vic- 
tim over to the executioner? Do we not compel twelve men 
of unequivocal intelligence and soundness of mind, to give 
power to the judge, who, in his turn, gives power to the hang- 
man, to perform his barbarous and horrible task ? 

Men who know not the trials and vicissitudes of life are 
little caleulated to be the framers of laws, and are less com- 
petent to judge of the efficacy of their tendency. Many 
daily tell us “ that man is commanded to destroy man (accord- 
ing to the Scripture), when the crime of murder is com- 
mitted.” We venture to assert, that this is a fallacy and an 
absurdity; and that it is, moreover, an atrocity in the eyes 
of our Supreme Being! 

Who is there—possessing an affectionate regard for wife, 
sister, or other dear relative—that can ponder over such an 
outrage on humanity without feeling the blood chill in his 
veins, as he pictures to himself the horrors that await the 
* quickened’”” woman ? 

Who is there—pessessing the slightest idea of mercy— 
that can say in his heart, this wretched woman deserves all 
the torture that ean be inflicted upon her? 

Who is there—possessing hatred of brutality—that can 
look forward to the doom that impends Mary Ann Hunt, 
without shuddering at the idea of such inhumanity ? 

We fervently trust that her Majesty will shew some mercy. 
towards this unfortunate creature, and that it may not be 
handed down to posterity that we, Englishmen, in the year 
1847, sanctioned the butchery of a woman, immediately 
after she had given birth to her offspring. 

In these few lines there is food for much reflection. May 
we be the means of instilling into the minds of thoughtful 
persons, the necessity of such reflection. Such of our 
readers as are inelined to be charitable and philanthropic, we 
would earnestly recommend them to use their utmost, in pre- 
venting the stigma that will naturally be cast upon us, if we 
silently allow the laws of humanity, decency, and christianity 
to BE VIOLATED IN REFERENCE TO THE UNHAPPY SINNER 
BEFORE-MENTIONED. 











THE LIFE OF MAN. 
A SKETCH. 


( Written at the age of Sixteen.) 


Tue pilgrim of life, is the child of sad strife, 
As he journeys his darken’d career, 

With sorrow entwin’d round the peace of his mind, 
To damp all its joys with a tear. 


When to life we first spring, our sorrows we bring 
With the pain that our parent must bear, 

And at heaven’s decree our form is set free, 
To reward all her pains with a tear. 


And, as on her breast, we may sink to be blest, 
While she strives our young bosom to cheer, 

Tho’ unconscious of pain, our young heart strings again 
Will burst in a soft smiling tear. 


And as riper we grow, tho’ with youth on our brow, 
The school-boy approacheth with fear 

His task of the day, and plods on his way, 
To mourn o’er his lot with a tear. 


His school-days are past, and he thinks it the last 
Of the troubles his bosom may share ; 

But he soon doth regret, and he ne’er will forget 
The days that he mourn’d with a tear. 


To his mind they return, his young bosom to burn, 
And remembrance his heart will revere ; 

But now they are gone, like the dead ‘neath the stone, 
And he thinks of their joys with a tear. 


Like a bark in the gale, he is now doom’d to sail 
Through the ocean’s broad billows to steer, 

To bear ’gainst each blast, which his blisses o’erecast, 
And to mourn o’er his lot with a tear. 


With young friends at his side, with whom he ’s allied, 
He will seem to drown ev'ry care, 

Till at length they deceive, when his bosom must grieve, 

As he turns from their haunts with a tear. 
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Then the world he will shun with his blisses undone, 
With sorrow his bosom to sear, 

When the vale and the wood thus for dark solitude, 
He will seek to give mem'ry a tear. 


At length he returns, when no longer he spurns 
Those haunts where frail friendship would cheer. 
But now is he bent to rest him content, 
And to drown all the past in a tear. 


But see him again in his bosom’s dark pain, 
Pain which he dreamt not was near, 

When the fond fire of love his bosom doth move, 
To encircle his heart with a tear, 


But the father’s fond breast, tho’ with grief not depress'd, 
O’er its offspring doth now watch with care, 

And he bears ’gainst each blast that its blisses may last, 
And damps its soft cheek with a tear. 


The years roll along in its gay youthful song, 
As the child will his father revere ; ; 

Thus to comfort his heart when its love ’t would impart, 
And reward all his hopes with a tear. 


Oh! thus is he blest with joy in his breast, 
When the child that he loves so sincere, 

By the dark hand of Fate, which perchance doth await, 
Is cast unto death with a tear. 


His joys are now gone to rest ’neath the stone, 
Thus fali’n dry into the sear ; 
And grief evermore is left as his store, 


While he thinks of the past with a tear. 


His hair has turn’d grey, and sorrows decay 
His soul, which now nothing can cheer ; 

And he mourns o’er the doom which his days doth consume, 
Then sinks to his grave with a tear. 


C. S. MippLeton. 
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ORNANO, A TRAGEDY IN FIVE ACTS, 
By M. W. H. 


** TRUTH is stranger than fiction.” How often do we see, 
and hear, and read of scenes enacted in the busy world, 
which, if related in a novel or romance, would pass as the 
wild creation of a heated imagination, and not the record of ac- 
tual life. 

The story of this tragedy is one of this character; a be- 
loved wife is stabbed at the place of execution by a devoted 
husband—and yet it is “a fact,” and the tragedy at large 
‘founded on facts.” 

The author has taken this circumstance, and has moulded 
upon its main features, a tragedy of much interest, and pos- 
sessed of considerable dramatic character, and much language 
of a decidedly poetic nature. 

The story of the drama nay be told as follows: Ornano, 
the principal character in the piece, isa General in the Ve- 
netian service, is married to Vannina, a native of Genoa, and 
sister to Lorizo, a Genoese officer of high rank. A war is 
declared between the rival states of Venice and Genoa; the 
former of which proclaims, with characteristic jealousy, ‘* that 
no intercourse shall be permitted, upon pain of death, between 
the citizens of the rival states.” Ornano is appointed second 
in command of the Venetian troops, and prepares to join the 
army, which is encamped some short distance from Venice, 
under the supreme command of Loredano. 

Ornano is much oppressed on the occasion with the recol- 
lection of a prediction uttered to him when a boy by an old 
hag or sybil, who has pronounced 


‘‘ That he will save the sick and wounded lion, 
But perish in the act.” 


Before leaving Venice he entrusts to his wife, Vannina, 
his signet, by virtue of which, she shall have free passage to 
and from Venice, and leave to visit the camp should she de- 
sire to do so. 

Concealing from his wife the impression which haunts his 
imagination, he takes his leave of her, and proceeds to join 
the Venetian camp. 

At the same time Lorigo, before the war is publicly de- 
clared, attempts to obtain a view of the fortifications of Ve- 
nice, but being discovered in the attempt by the sentinel on 
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guard, rushes through the gate and enters Venice; he herc 
seeks refuge in his sister’s house, who informs him that wai 
is already declared, and that his life and hers, if she harbours 
him, will fall a sacrifice to the offended lawsof Venice. Lo- 
rico declares his determination to leave his sister’s house, 
and brave the danger of being detected rather than hazard 
her life in affording him shelter. 

Vannina, upon this, gives him her husband’s signet, whieh 
she has but lately received, in order that he may escape from 
Venice, stipulating that he will save her husband’s life in 
battle, if it shall ever be in his power to do so. 

The first two aets are occupied in thus far developing the 
plot, the remaining three disclose the more important features 
of the drama. 

The third act opens with an address from Loredano to the 
Venetian troops, on their having obtained a recent victory 
over their enemies. In this action, Ornano has particularly 
distinguished himself, and is, in consequence, awarded a 
erown of laurel, which is to be bestowed upon him in the 
presence of the army. 

Loredano, however, becomes jealous of Ornano, and plots 
his destruction with Marcello, the officer next in command 
beneath Ornano. The latter informs Loredano, in private, 
that a stranger in disguise has been observed, for some even- 
ings past, to inspect the Venetian camp, producing Ornano’s 
signet to free him past the sentinel. They determine to 
seize this person on his next visit, and, if possible, to wrest 
the circumstance to Ornano’s destruction. The stranger is 
accordingly arrested, and proves to be Lorigo, Vannina’s 
brother, who is taken with Ornano’s signet in his possession. 
This forms a strong ground of suspicion against Ornano, 
especially as he is unable to explain the means by which 
Lorigo has become possessed of his signet, until the latter, 
in a whisper, discloses that he received it from Vannina’s 
hands. Ornano declines to answer the charge, as he should, 
by doing so, implicate his wife Vannina, 

Ornano is therefore put under arrest, and sent prisoner to 
Venice ; he here conceals the cause of his return from Van- 
nina, and appears before the Senate. Refusing to explain 
the means by which Lorigo had become possessed of his 
signet, he is found guilty by the Senate, and is about to be 
condemned to death by them, when Vannina having sus- 
pected the cause of his arrest, rushes in, and discloses that 
she had given the signet to Lorigo, without the knowledge 
of her husband. Ornano is immediately released, and Van- 
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nina condemned to execution on the following day. The third 
and fourth acts are occupied in the development of these 
scenes. The fifth act discloses Vannina in prison on the 
morning of execution; she is here visited by Ornano, 
whom she constrains to promise that “she shall die by his 
hand, and not by that of the executioner. She is led to 
execution, when Ornano stabs her with a dagger, as a herald 
enters with an order from the Senate to stay the execution, 
as the Venetian troops had revolted, and refused to fight 
unless Ornano was restored to them. He hears the order of 
the Senate, and, in a state of frenzy, seizes a sword offered 
to him, and rushes out to take the command of the troops. 
A battle immediately ensues, in which the Genoese are com- 
pletely routed. Ornano falls in the moment of victory, thus 
realizing the sybil’s prediction, 

** That he should save the sick and wounded lion, 

But perish in the act.” 


The incidents of the play are of a strongly dramatic 
character, and are well developed, and sustained by the 
language of the author. It certainly ‘reads well,” and we 
consider would meet with much success on representation. 

The following extracts well illustrate the outlines of the 
plot, and the character of the dialogue. 

Ornano thus soliloquizes, previously to his joining the camp, 
on the prediction of Sybil, which haunts his imagination. 


ORNANO. 


Why wilt thou thus my soul despond, 

And fill me with distracted gloomy thoughts 
Of airy nothings? Oft have I gone forth 
To meet my country’s foes—yet not till now 

Did I e’er feel presentiment of woe. 

Away ! ’tis the bastard offspring of the mind, 

The fungus growth of pestilential soil ! 

Yet, do [ well remember, when a boy, 

An-aged hag, with wrinkles furrowed o’er, 

Skilled, as ’twas said, in palmy sophistry, 

With shaking palsied hand, declared, “ that I 

Should save the sick and wounded lon, 

But perish in the act.” Why do her babbling words 
Now haunt the heated mind—which ne’er, till now, 
Had given them shelter ?—why do they rise, 

Like phantoms, waking from their gloomy cells, 
Where, until now, they long sepulcher’d lay 
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Waiting existence ? Come what will, what may, 
My sun shall set, e’er Venice shall decay ! 


This feeling is further developed in the third act, third 
scene, where Ornano is discovered in liis tent at night, after 
the battle: 


ORNANO. 
Come hither, boy ; [Enter Page 
At break of dawn attend me in my tent. 
My helmet is too heavy for thee yet, 
Thy sinews are not yet knit with ripened age. 


PaGE. 
My Lord! I wish I were a man, for then 
I would become a soldier, and attend thee 
Amidst the ranks, as in the lazy tent. 


ORNANO. 
My boy! thou art a soldier, for thou hast 
A soldier’s heart ;—retire there to thy rest, 
Thy drooping eyelids mark the approach of sleep. [Fait Page 
O silent night! how do I count thine hours! 
When free from toil, and far from all the din 
Of busy war—again, I may resolve, 
And, with myseif, hold converse with my fate. 
Yet, why? I cannot send the thick and misty veil, 
That hides futurity, from mortal eyes. 
Hence, then, thou spectral image of the mind! 
That dar’st intrude, when joy alone should reign. 
Hence, thou unearthly hag! nor more present 
Thy furrowed visage to my view. 
Still do I see thee, tottering with age, 
Again I hear thy piping treble voice, 
Pronounce my fate; hence! hence! hence! away! 
I will not look upon thee. [turns his head] Ha! thouart here! 
Away ! what dost thou with me? 
Why thus, rebellious thought, wilt thou return, 
And still, opposed to thy master’s will, 
Feed on the poisonous herbage of the mind ? 
Oh! bid the eye to see not,—the ear not hear! 
The touch not feel! or the o’er-sensed tongue 
Not taste the bitter of the nauseous draught! 
Yet, even these may dare deny their task, 
And, with unoped portals, or disguising balm, 
Rob Nature of her fruits; but oh! what balm 
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Can pour its callous cevement o’er the mind, 

And bid it feel not, in the hour of night, 

When all is still and silent as the grave, s 

The burning flame, that wastes, but yet consumes not? 

When, in the busy hours of day, we may desport, 

And in the arms of mirth, dream not of grief ; 

Light up the smile upon the palled cheek, 

Or give the sunken eye a transient gleam ; 

Yet is there still an hour, a solemn hour, 

When all the world, and all its fading joys, 

Are shut from out the more than waking sense, 

In which the mind will turn upon itself; 

And, like the pelican’s ungrateful brood, 

With parricidal tooth, feed on its parents’ blood. 

I'll think no more, for thinking sets me mad; 

But court oblivion in the arms of sleep. 

This dying, trembling, flame seems, as it were, 

With toil fatigued, and courts to sleep itself. 

Out! out! brief flame! to sleep! thy sleep is death. 

Stretches on his couch and falls asleep. Music is 

heard. Tableau vivant appears. Sybil comes 
forward. 


Ornano (asleep), What, com’st thou here again! 
Hence! hence! thou hag. 


SYBIL. 
Behold ! Ornano, what the Fates decree! 

Curtain rises. Vannina appears wounded with a 
dagger, the blood fluwing from her side. Ornano 
stands supporting her, his hand on the dagger; 
she ascends. Ornano sinks on his knees. Tableau 
vivant disappears. 


OrNANO (awaking, rises from his couch). 
Hag! thou liest! 
[ Falls on his knees. 

Stay! stay! thou shalt not leave me thus, Vannina. 
Where am I? hold! I do but dream! 
But oh! a dream, so like to life itself, 
True whilst it lasted, and replete with pain, 
With bitter anguish of the mind as life could be; 
And yet, when past, ’tis gone, and leaves behind 
No fleeting fabric to record its life. 
What more is life? an airy dream of hope, 
Full of reality, whilst yet it floats 
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Within the mortal casement of the soul ; 

And yet, when passed, a dream! 

And yet, I did behold Vannina, 

My wife, bleeding from out a wound, 

Made with the dagger’s point, which I still held, 
Stained with blood ! myself, I did behold 
Upon my knees—more present to the mind 
Than even now I could pourtray the image. 
Oh! what art thou sleep? The mortal breathings 
Of immortal life! that can’st thus depict 

Upon the painted canvass of the mind, 

The spectral image, to the view, as clear 

As Nature’s self—that dost deport 

With reason, setting at nought its sway ; 
Mocking its greatness with thy magic spell ; 
Calling from out the caverns of the mind 
Delusive thoughts; and still, in thy embrace, 
Shedding its opiate influence o’er the soul. 

Dost sleep in soporific death, 

The guardian spirits of the human mind ; 

Lest they should tell the mocking of thy scenes. 
Oh, tyrant fate! whate’er thou hast in store, 
Draw thick thy veil, and let me see no more. 
Again I court thee, sleep—thus wooed again, 
Be not unkind, nor let me woo in vain. 


[throws himself on his couch. 


Vannina’s soliloquy in prison, and her interview with Ornano, 
is given with much feeling :— 





Vannina in Prison, 


VANNINA. 
Why have they bound me in this horrid cell ? 
They cannot think that I would flee from Venice, 
And leave my Ornano to their fiendish grasp. 
Have they ne’er loved, nor ever been beloved, 
That they should outrage thus the God of love, 
Leave my Ornano here to them. Ha! ha! 
As soon commit the lamb unto the wolf, 
The budding rose unto the winter’s blast, 
As freedom purchased by Ornano’s blood. 
The world itself were one vast prison to me, 
Bereft of him—oh no! I would not change 
These iron bars—this rugged naked couch, 
For beds of down, and tinselled tapestry. 
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Yes! grim companions, as ye are, 

Ye tell that my Ornano’s freed, 

And that by me. Come, let me kiss you—No! 
No! I will not, for ye keep him from me. 

But for that, | would implant upon you, 

Kisses to mark upon your callous fronts, 

From hence to future time, Vannina’s love ; 

Would make you weep—but no! you have no eyes, 
Nor hearts—then why, why should you weep ? 

The Council, they have eyes, and hearts, and yet 
They wept not—then why should you ?—neither do 1! 
Methinks, all tears are dried upon the earth, 

And that henceforth no tears, but drops of blood, 
Should fall from human eyes, or human hearts! 

I would that my Ornano should be here ; 

I marvel what may keep him from me. 


Enter Ornano. 
Oh! thou art come. [they embrace. 


ORNANO. 
Yes! my Vannina, come to thee, at last! 
(Aside.) And for the last! how pale thou lookest, love! 


VANNINA. 
I am not pale; thou shouldst not say that I 
Am pale—Oh ! I can laugh—there! I can laugh— 
You see that I can laugh; but thou dost weep, 
And make me weep—though I had thought that I 
No more should drop one falling tear. 


OrRNANO. 
"Tis love’s last offering o’er his funeral pile. ( Aside) 


VANNINA. 
Thanks—thanks—thanks—ye tears ! 
You have restored me to myself—but now 
My giddy brain had led me here and there. 
Henceforth, Ornano, thou wilt not leave me; 
Thou shalt be the glittering star that guides 
The wandering traveller on his trackless path ; 
The rudder that doth rule the wave-tossed bark, 
And leads it safely into port unharmed— 
Save as the envious winds and pitiful waves 
Have hurt it, on its perilous way— 
The valued freight more prized than the shell 
Which held it in is safe, still—still unhurt! 

(Throws herself in his arms) 
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ORNANO. 
I will not leave thee, my Vannina 
(Aside) Till death shall part us, and then, but for awhile. 


VANNINA. 
One more request—Ornano, ’tis my last; 
For earth, thy love will stand the test. 
ORNANO. 
Tt will, it will, thou dost not doubt my love. 
Name it, and I will give it execution, 
If ’tis within the compass of my life. 


VANNINA. 
Hear, then, and let thine ears be strained more tense 
Than when the cannon roared, that they may let 
The sounds upon thy sense, in gradual phrase. 


ORNANO. 
Speak it—I am prepared. 

VANNINA 
"Tis, then, 
That I do perish not by other hands 
Than thine! startnot! ‘tis sealed in Heaven, 
And there the ministering angels wait 
Upon the execution—Lucretia’s soul, 
The souls of Virtue’s never dying martyrs, 
Look down upon thee, and will hail the deed, 
With shouts, to rend the vault of Heaven itself. 
Deny me not from thee it will be joy. 


ORNANO. 
Oh! thou dost bid the miser steal his gold, 
And with his hands consign unto the deep 
The wealth in which alone his soul delighted ; 
Thou tell’st the mother to destroy her babe, 
Tear from its mouth the little tongue that lisped 
The father’s name, or from its trembling breast 
Pluck forth the heart that, beating, throbbed 
With ecstacy of love! [ cannot, Vannina! 


VANNINA. 
Wilt thou then see me perish by the axe— 
The axe. encrimsoned with the culprit’s gore ? 
Wilt thou behold the impious monster bare 
Thy own Vannina’s neck, and, with his hands 
Still reeking with the murderer’s blood, pollute, 
With impious touch, the breast on which thou ’st lain, 
And closed thine eyes in sleep ? 
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ORNANO. 

Never, Vannina! 
Thou shalt not die a traitor’s death! 
These hands shall first drop from their seared roots ; 
These eyes distil fro.n out their melting orbs, 
And all my quiv’ring frame disperse to air. 
What! have I stricken for my country’s cause, 
With giant arm, the steel-encased foe, 
And now, unnerved, and powerless, deny 
To raise the dagger to preserve a wife, 
Dearer than life itself, from ignominy ? 
A holy sacrifice thou shalt be 
To Venice aud its laws, pure as Heaven itself! 
By Heaven, I swear! 
Soul of Virginius, chaste as the unspotted sun, 
That slew thy daughter to preserve her pure, 
I call on thee to nerve me to the deed! 
O tyrant Venice! that demands the blood 
Of this, thine innocent adopted child, 
And, as the greedy wolf laps up the gore, 
Would, from the flowing stream, drink up the spring 
Ox him who oft has fought and bled for thee ; 
I pray not that her blood may call on thee 
The vengeance of offended Heaven ; 
I do not ask the lightning’s forked glare 
To rive thy lofty and majestic piles ; 
The thunder’s bolt to rend thy palaces ; 
Nor famine and disease: to waste thy sons 
To shadows wan, mocking the forms of men ; 
To Heaven [ leave thee, Venice! 
The conqueror’s hand will blot thy name from out 
The book of states—then shalJl I be avenged! 


ANECDOTE OF Bisnop Leiguron.—When the Bishop 
was one day lost in meditation, in his own sequestered walk 
at Dunblane, a widow came up to him, and told him that it 
was ordered that he should marry her, for that she had 
dreamed three times that she was married to him. The 
Bishop answered, very well, whenever he should dream thrice 
that he was married to her, he would let her know, and then 
the union would take place.— Mrs. Grant’s Letters. 
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LINES WRITTEN ON THE DEATH OF MY ONLY CHILD. 
By B. A. R. 


Anp art thou, my little one, gone to that bourne, 
Whence the traveller goes, but can never return ? 
Yes, ’tis done! the decree has gone forth long before 
That the sound of thy prattle shall greet us no more! 


Yes, in infai.cy’s blossom thou’rt taken away 
Rising up like a flower, so soon to decay ; 

The merciful hand that so graciously gave 

Hath consigned thee, thus early, to infancy’s grave! 


*Tis true that we watched thee, and prayed o’er thy bed, 
That blessings might plenteously fall on thy head ; 

But we thought not that soon o’er thy grave we should bend ; 
And our hopes of the future thus sadfully end ! 


But no! ’Twas not heaven’s intention, that fhou 
Shouldst toil for thy bread, by the sweat of thy brow; 
The world had no troubles, no sorrows, for thee, 

The cares of the worldling thou never could’st see! 


Yes, yes, I can see thee ; thy beautiful brow 

In the freshness of infancy greets me e’en now, 
Thy bright blue eye smilingly looks on me yet, 
For thy smile,-so unearthly, I ne’er can forget ! 


Thy smile, so celestial, betold that the hands, 

Of thy maker, had formed thee, for heavenly lands, 
That one 'midst the cherubim soon shouldst thou be, 
Since the things of this life had no pleasures for thee! 


Yes, e’er sin had polluted thy soul it was thine, 

In thy innocence, spotless, ’midst angels to shine ; 
Singing praise without ceasing, to Emanuel’s name, 
Everlasting, eternal, for ever the same ! 


B, A. R. 
October 24, 1847. 
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THE BOOKWORM. 
A Ruarsopy. 
By E. F. Roserts, Autnor or “ ATHANASE,” Xc. 


THE Bookworm, by his habits, aptitude, and tendencies, 
comes not within the classification of ordinary men; he is, 
by right of his solemn solitude, one out of the pale of con- 
vention; he is a very spider, lurking in his den, as it were, 
ready to seize upon any wormed, dingy tome that may hap- 
pen to cross his path; and like the veriest epicure, he toys 
with his choice morsel until it is at last devoured; and ever 
like the horse-leech, he crieth ‘‘ more,” ‘f more.” 

Like the wassailer, or the worldling, the Bookworm loves 
the dark hours; and would hold out midnight, while any 
reckless reveller trowled out his ‘* black sanctus,” but for 
all that—how different is the revel! If the wine-cups clang 
in his ear, they are echoes from Macbeth’s festal ; the 
‘* King drinking to Hamlet,” or the riotous heroes draining 
the mighty wine of Homer. If the music sounds, and the 
dancers feet beat—they are but distant pulsations from a 
city pomp,—if drunken faces gleam in the lamp-light, they 
are just arisen from the tables of Trimalcion, and if there be 
brawlers, it 1s some one “ taking the wall,” or the merry 
Mercutio (who became a ‘‘ grave man,”) and Tybalt, ‘the 
cat,” who snatches out men’s lives ‘* by the card.” He will 
drink Jack with Falstaff—quaffing virtually “aqua pura.” 
He laughs and pledges cups with the boon companions of 
centuries, and cares not how often the wine passeth, if 
Socrates preside at the board. He is a cosmopolite, but one 
of the ancient world, for he hath as many cities and nations 
as the Persian Kings had summer palaces. He is one 
{though even Hypermnestra woo him) vowed, likean Antique 
Flamen or Priest of the red-haired Norman, to solitude, to 
celihacy, and to silence. He timidly shrinketh back 
from the veritable dust and din of the world,—he abides 
not the crushing and the elbowing, albeit, the worldling is 
adroit enough. Among men the Bookworm is nervous, and 
awkward, but in his adytum, he is vast and gigantic. He is 
greater than Hercules—he is an Archon—a very Nero; and 
once burning of Rome satisfies him not—he will burn it 
again by Gaul and Bourbon. 

But while the hours roll mysteriously on, like the chariot 
of ancient Chaos, beneath the illimitable canopy ; while the 
winds waken and sleep; and the rains descend; and the fruits 
ripen ; or the snows pile on the fallen leaves; while the 
Noy. 1847.—No. V., VOL. VIII. GG 
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world grows old, and the graves of the dead are dug, as it 
were, night by night, to discover their still hidden treasures ; 
while the naptha-lamps still throw light on the melancholy 
beauty of the placid Sphinxes in the silent death-chambers ; 
and the Bookworm unrolls the mystic papyrus, to pore 
rapturously over the theurgic pages, or the weird secrets of 
Hermes; lo! there come voices far across from the distant 
cities——from amid the lights, and the din, and the feast, from 
the dance, andfrom the revel—cold mocking voices, and they 
ery aloud to this Bookworm, Ho! ho! to this cloistered 
monk, who cares never to leave his cell, where he would 
chant masses, from matins to vespers, come the voices ;— 
and when the night falls, and the tempest whistles at his 
windows, like an owl in the tree-tops, hooting at the reeling 
moon, and the ragged clouds, and the white-gleaming stars, 
so, he ever the more rejoiceth—ever the more as the night 
deepens, doth he delight in his hermitage; and presently he 
turneth his ear to catch the mocking voices, and they cry— 

* Aha!” 

** Aha! thou old Bookworm with thy quiet smile, and thy 
thoughtful brow ; with thy pale cheeks, and thy wild eyes, 
that flash at times as if thou wert Orestes glaring on the 
Furies ; or Lucifer frowning at the sun,—thou, with thy 
ponderous folios and mystic mass of black letter, formidable 
trigons, and inky phdlanxes that seem potent enough to 
‘raise spirits from the vasty deep,” what dost thou in thy 
solitary room, when thou oughtest to be with us, drinking 
the red wine, or gathering the lessons of experience, that 
men learn and dove—when they look into each other's faces 
—or, shaking the kaleidoscope, behold the same, but with a 
wryer aspect—and call it—Life? Little doth thy book- 
learning teach thee of things, or of men: thou mayest finely 
speculate on the glories of the soul, of the aspirations, and 
compass of fine intellect; thou mayest with Plato, and 
Aristotle, and Moses, form governments on the impulses of 
morals, as final causes. Thou mayest look upon man in thy 
strange harmonious ideality, as one of the fallen stars of the 
morning, and in thy enthusiasm thou mayest say much on his 
possible perfectibility, on the tendency of his higher nature, 
of his star-ward bent; on the virtues of a Socrates—the 
inflexible justice of a Cato—or the stern integrity of an 
Aristides ; but, come among us and see! Ch, old Book- 
worm ! how little dost thou know that there are two sides 
to thy dreams—two extremes in thy balance; that there is 
the real, and that there is the ideal ; and that thou alone hast 
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the ideality with its every contingent good, and that we, oh, 
Bookworm! we, the worldlings, have, and are the reality. 
Little dost thou know of those strong deep passions (whose 
causes are impalpable, as the whence of the viewless winds) 
that fight in thy brothers, ranging from love to hate—from 
hope to despair; little knowest thou of the exultation of 
him, whose hand grasps his laurel; who has his triumph; his 
ovation ; or like any other fool, (to thy thinking, perchance) 
his bauble and his bells ;—but thou, looking back as it were, 
a score or two of ages, beholdest the greater triumph, 
as Flaminius pronouncing Greece free, at the Isthmian 
games, or A‘milius carrying Perseus to Rome; but these 
things are not now. Oh, Bookworm! we _ have neither 
Curtius, nor Cato now,—we have Tarquins, and never a 
Lucrece—and the Brutus is dead. Thou art old and 
antiquated, and the dust of ages hath, in a sort, heaped 
itself on thy soul; though many years are not gone by since 
thou wert a child, and one of us! No smiles, now, for thee, 
no thoughts are for thee, for who of the worldlings heeds of 
the Bookworm? No heart beats in sympathy for thee; for 
none can understand thy feelings: thou art alone—alone in 
thy solitude—alone with thy monitors that thou callest 
august! and behold! we may see grand brows in thy con- 
clave, and rapt lips; and hear dim voices melodiously mur- 
muring, and shadows point with diaphanous hands across the 
wild wastes of the past,—the spirits of eternity! the air 
whose foundation lies on thither sides of the worlds ! there, 
listening to these shapes whose lips open and close, but 
voiceless, we see thee—trying to catch sounds that the dead 
ages give forth out of the limitless abyss! Thou art an 
automata, the secretaty of Hesiod, and the treasurer of 
Melesegenes! Talkest thou of the colossal and sublime 
ZEschylus, and shewest to us Prometheus on the rocks ? 
Alas! we pity thee, thou art lost to us, thou hast left the 
feast ere thy time, and hast retired while the wine hath 
again been passed,—thou hast lost the world, and its smiles, and 
the world’s light, and tellest thou us, that thou hast the sun ? 
Thou hast lost those affections, that fell like drunkenness 
around tliy soul, that fed thee like wild joy, such as his, who 
drank the wine of Paradise; thou hast stood at the altar, by 
the cross-roads, where the sacrifice is offered, and the life- 
journey commenced in earnest,—thou hast taken thy path, 
and we have taken ours. Alas! how divergent ! 

We swear to thee, oh, Bookworm! we the worldlings, 
are grieved for thy fate; for thou art shut out for ever, 
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hopelessly ; thou didst kiss the world’s motley face in fare- 
well; and didst give up thy fresh youth to the hungry 
solitude that hath prematurely devoured it. That hath 
made thee old, that hath made thee strange and uncouth, so 
that we, the worldlings, behold thee dimly, ‘and at a distance ; 
and we cry—behold the Bookworm! 

In life thou hast no part; therefore, neither in its silver 
nor its gold, neither in its houses or its lands; neither its 
costly garments or rarest delicacies. The dulcimer sounds 
net for thee; and the smiles of the beautiful are not for 
thee; these are for us! ‘Thou eanst now have naught 
with the worldlings ; thou hast lost (hast thou not ?) 
the sunshine, and the May flowers, the falling waters, the 
songs in the green copses, and the pleasant voices of the 
maidens singing in the still of Evening; and all these thou 
hast loved. The trembling voice, and the side-long glance 
by the moonlight, anc the lips that were musical as the 
marvellous lyre of Hermes—thou hast lost all—thou hast 
naught! Thou didst begin with a great ambition; thou 
hadst a thirst quenchless and burning ; thou didst. desire 
knowledge and wisdom; thou didst demand the ‘ singing 
robes of the poet,” and they were flung across thy shoulders, 
and thou didst then become an hierophant,—an expounder 
of the mysterics sung in antique ‘Thebes and sunny Grecce. 
Thou hast pledged (as we hear) old Simonides of Cos ere 
now, Who hath flung his deep spells in wild unearthly music 
into the air around thee. The hymns of Orpheus are 
familiar to thee as household ballads. ‘Thou hast listened to 
the dirges of the poets, and wert then listening to thine own; 
and what for all this hast thou got ?—by thy nights of toil— 
by thy untired and continued energies—by many frustrated 
hopes, and many hours of bitter agony—and, perchance, of 
deep silent anguish ; by all of these, what art thou the gainer ? 
Where is the vow thou didst make, a great vow, written in 
the books of the Parcsx, and sealed on thine own brow ? 
Now, shew unto us, we pray thee, the fruit of all? It is 
true thy ambition was great, thy dreams dazzling and 
glorious; so glorious, they out-shone the flaming Sun! 
Clothed thine eyes with a film, or surrounded thee with clouds, 
like those shadowing Homer’s Gods! Alas! behold thy- 
self, oh Bookworm! thou art old, and not with years; thou 
art worn, and not with toil; not by fighting among thy 
fellows for bread—not by wasting thy body im ghastly 
factories—not by w ielding the bread-winner of the hammer- 
man—oh, Bookworm ! wilt thou not soon reach harbour ? 
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Not much of the corn and the wine have been thine ; 
purple and gold thou knowest from Solomon’s wealth, or 
Belshazzar’s feast, and the spoils of Iastern battles, 
where more mantles than scars were taken; or by 
raking among the burnt ruins of Pompeii. Thy harvest days 
past, while we, oh Bookwoim ! we, the worldlings by Mer- 
curius! have been making our harvest. If thou hast grown 
wealthy by beholding the spoils of Scipio, or Corinthian 
palutings, or the purses of Pompey (which thou touchest 
never), lo! we possess the gold itself-—-the veritable ears of 
Midas—thou hast no such wine as this! not even by 
yathering the cream from the wine-butts of the Pheeacians. 

Thy days, oh poor Bookworm are past and gone! Thy 
days have lengthened into the continuity of the midnight 
lamp, and the grey morn hath oft found thee at the mystic 
crucible, where thou tellest the real against the abstract— 
physics against metaphysics. Life, with its fellowships, its 
joviality, its Joys, its smiles, its love, are fled trom thy 
grasp; they were thine once, but they were never alter 
thine, since thou didst enter into thy solemn chamber, in 
which thou movest like a modern ghost, in Gothic and ill- 
fitting armour, among the monkish legends of the Otrantic 
past. Verily, thou art old, and thy fresh feelings slain ; 
they are dead and buried. Thou hast sunk the genial 
humanities of life in old tomes and antiquities. Alas! 
beho!d thyself! Art thou nota wreck ? We can no more com- 
prehend thee than we could solve the ancient riddle. 

Thy limbs are not those of Sampson; but we have seen 
thee frowning over Juvenal (where, by the way, we have 
laughed), as if thou wouldst quell a lion by looking him 
into trembling. Oh Bookworm, tell us; thou art not yet old; 
nay, thy youth—alas! for that—clings to thee like the rags 
of some old garment, once fair and costly, that is, fast part- 
ing, and loth for all that to part. Art thou happy? Far dif- 
ferent is thy loneliness from the dreams of thy youthful days ; 
thou wert not solitary then; thou wert not moody and care- 
worn; thou didst not then delight i in gazing on awful paint- 
ings, or sculptures writhed into agony; for thy pictures 
were then too fair, too gentle, too full of love, and in har- 
mony with the bright and the beautiful of life and of 
nature. Now thou gazest with deep thrilling awe upon 
shapes taken from Dante and Milton! Ah! not so then ; 
thou didst behold all beneath heaven as one eternal summer, 
where the blossoms never died, where every breeze bore 
odours and melody. Where, then, is the delirium of thy 
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boyhood, and how ended it? Where is thy grand enthu- 
siasm, that made thee eloquent to the mystic moon, when 
she sailed above thy head throned in her deepest glory ? 
Was all but a mere method of madness? Was there no 
reality in the fairy field, through which thou didst pass to 
thine old crypt? Was all but a mere shadow, the dream- 
ing of a dream? Answerest thou not, oh Bookworm? 
Where are the eyes that lent light to the stars? Aha! 
art thou on the hip now? Oh Bookworm! where are the 
dewy lips, upon whose silver music thou didst hang, as the 
condemned would, for sounds of mercy and of pardon ? 
Where is that phantom that filled thy youth with visions 
such as Raphael filled his* canvass? Oh! where are the 
dreamings, the melancholy voices, the starry glances? Alas! 
Oh Bookworm, give account; thou didst for that shape utter 
extravagant things never more to be uttered, and we, the 
worldlings, heard the music of thy lament echoing through 
the gilded chambers; but we pity thee, for thou art liker to 
weep on remembrance—to sob in thine agony, when the 
visions of what have been pass before thee ; but the temple 
is closed, the doors are sacred, the fire is for ever dead and 
extinguished ! | 

In secula seculorum ! 

But thou hast had thy revellings, thy maddening orgies with 
Socrates, Plato, Athenzus, and many more; thou hast seen 
hours that have recreated to thee the first morning of the 
world; thou hast laughed over the Milesian story of Apu- 
leius; thou has attempted to lift up the mystic veil of Isis, 
and wert struck with the mere glimpse of the transcendant 
beauties shrouded beneath; thou hast been lost in the mys- 
ticism of Plotinus, and hast marvelled at the apocryphal de- 
mon of Socrates. Often hast thou, oh Bookworm, been up 
in the clouds, in the crystal sphere in the high heavens revel- 
ling on Nepenthe, or eating wild honey gathered from Hy- 
methus ; while below thee, the flowers have grown and blos- 
somed. Often hast thou sat (it may be) in the glades of 
Tempe and heard the shepherds piping, while the Bacchantes 
and Silenus have pledged bubbling cups, or rolling tipsily on 
the greensward, pelted each other with ripe fruits, or bunches 
of flowers, (so we have heard, but we, oh Bookworm, we 
swear, we know nothing about such things; nor can we con- 
ceive of any such ideal intoxication. We are liker the Poly- 
pheme, as we have again heard, and could tipple for thee, the 
wine of ‘‘ Norman” better than we could talk about it.) Of- 
ten hast thou wandered in thy imaginary garden (modelled by 
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fpicurus) down the green sloping banks, where waters mur- 
mur and flow, hand in hand with a form stolen from the Par- 
thenon, who would fling her white arms around thy neck, 
and kiss thy brow, and whisper to thee in tones like those of 
Portia pleading for mercy,—a form whose Minerva-smile made 


thee wild with thy unspeaking joy. Voices like sounds of 


magic dulcimers would float in the air, and that form became 
to thee then, and ever after, an incarnation of fine harmony. 
Oh, foolish enthusiast! thus to thee the swaying branches 
were a grand orchestra, from whence, at thy command, the 
melodies arose. 

Thou hast lain like a sybarite beneath the vine leaves, gazing 
on the indolent waters of the crathis—all is past!—all is 
dead—all is lost to thee. Awaken from thy dream, and lo! 
thou art naught but a companionless Bookworm. Hearest 
thou ever any voices? voices from the gray tombs; voices 
from the hills thou has trodden long, long ago; voices from 
the old haunts of thy childhood—thy boyhood—thy youth ? 
Cry they not more faintly and distantly, come! come! oh 
come! “Ah, me!” we hear thee cry, “ return to me iny 
bright dreams ; come back to me, oh, my youth! Come to 
me thou urned past, that | may gaze once more on the old 
faces, that I may behold the delights that are buried in years. 
How very beautiful ye were; they are gone, the orphic me- 
lodies that lapped my head in sleep—they are gone, gone.” 

Ah! look you, it is very terrible to ose your youth like 
this foolish Bookworm (cries the worldling) ; terrible to dream 
away life among old books. They are the singing syrens, 
beautiful and enchanting ; you lay your head on their lap; 
you rest on the bosom of this Lamia, and they pour melodies 
and gorgeous dreamings around your soul, and fill it with 
knowledge, and power, and joy, and a sublime inystery, and 
a quenchless thirst; but, when you awaken, ah! then it is 
to find your fresh youth gone,—that was Parrhasius and 
Pygmalion to you, that was Apelles and Michael Angelo to 
you, that was Homer and Shakspere to you, that was, in 
fine, all that was glorious and delightful to you,—your strong 
youth that bore you shouting amid the battles. This youth 
with its loveliness and its charms, and its dreams of dark eyes 
and floating hair, all gone. The sounds thou hearest, oh 
Bookworm, are sounds of mourning. The hours are flown, 
are sobbing in the enfolding clouds; they are struggling in 
the dense and thickening mists to fling abroad their arms to 
embrace thee; the roses are falling to strew their tombs. 
Winter, that hath stripped thee bare as a torn pine on a 
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Norway cliff,—this winter of time, and death, and sinister 
circumstance,—hath knocked at thy door with news, time 
after time, that one and another leave thee; and thou foldest 
thy head in thine hands to weep and to pray that something 
may be spared thee—something to gaze upon and to love— 
but no, nothing for thee. Betake thee to thy books, go to 
the syrens that have robbed thee; go to the dark magicians 
that have so miserably conjured thee. Hark! without, the 
low melancholy gusts arise around thy windows, the dead 
leaves are rustling on the freezing grass, and “ farewells” 
come mournfully through the walls, bearing the voices of 
the groaning air. Nothing but dirges now; gaze on, far and 
deep, into the soundless ocean surrounding thee, till thy un- 
availing hands grasp the empty air; thou “ wilt to harbour ” 
soon, oh Bookworm, and wilt then sleep on unbrokenly ! 


Goices from the Past.—No. XVIII. 


———— 


ON THE DEATH OF ROBERT BLOOMFIELD. 


THE morning, in her youthful mirth, 
Comes dancing over heav’n and earth ; 
The flowers to meet their queen arise, 
The birds awake in melodies ; 

The eastern gale blows fresh and fair, 
And the waters dash and sparkle near. 


Where is the poet? he who loved 

The stirring scenes and sounds of morn ? 
In joyful loneliness he roved 

Over hills of heath and vales of corn; 
While nature like an eastern bride, 
_ Profuse in jewell’d lustre shone, 
And, with a lover’s tender pride, 

He call’d her his, and his alone. 


The peasant does not see him pass, 

His footsteps are not on the grass ; 

The woodbine wreathes his garden-gate, 
The walks within are desolate : 
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His lattice windows closed remain ; 
‘The rose looks in and smiles in vain ; 
How can he slumber listless now ; 
Poet of nature! where art thou ? 


Ah! he has wander’d far away, 
Across a dark and misty deep ; 
All through the long bright summer-day 
He never wakes from quiet sleep ; 
For heard ye not the sky-lark’s song, 
While resting on his mossy mound ? 
Lo! there, tall weeds and grass among, 
Another chamber he has found. 


The ev’ning lingers in the west, 
As if it could not fade away ; 
In such immortal splendour drest, 
How can it into night decay ? 
Where is the poet ? he whose eye 
Once beam’d with kindred majesty ? 
When he could fancy every star 
Hung out its silver lamp for him, 
And each red cloud, a fiery ear, 
Guided by viewless cherubim. 


On a low grave, the nightingale 
Faint warbles with her music dying, 
Soft as a nun’s impassion’d wail 
Through the long convent-echoes sighing ; 
And he, who now is resting there, 
His heart is cold, his eye is dull 
To morning bright, or evening fair, 


To all the gay, or beautiful. 


Yet mourn not for him, when the ray 
That to the poet’s soul is given, 
That glorified his lonely way, 
And made this earth to him a heaven ; 
When that was quench’d, oh! who can weep 
That he laid down and went to sleep ? 


Fair spring with her green buds was past, 
Summer’s gay foliage dark and dead, 
And chilly blew the autumn-blast, 
Flinging the damp leaves on his head. 
How can we mourn he did not stay 
To pine through winter’s darken’d day. 
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No! when the heart forgets to love, 
The hand forsakes the lyre ; 

When sorrow silences the grove, 
And dims the sparkling fire ; 

It is a kind, a gracious, doom 

That lays the mourner in the tomb. 


There, gentle poet, slumber on ; 
The couch is meet for thee ; 
Wild flowerets bow their heads upon 
Thy green-grass canopy. 
Soft be thy slumber through the night, 
And glad thy rise at morning light. 
From “ Poetical Remains of a Clergyman’s Wife.” 


The Whispering Gallery. 


Maxims oF BisHor MippLeton.—Keep your temper. 
Employ leisure in study, and always have some work in 
hand. Be punctual and methodical in business, and never 
procrastinate. Never be in a hurry. Rise early, and be 
an economist of time, Maintain dignity without the ap- 
pearance of pride; manner is something with everybody, 
and everything with some. Be guarded in discourse, atten- 
tive, and slow to speak. Never acquiesce in immoral or per- 
nicious opinions. ‘Think nothing in conduct unimportant or 
indifferent. Rather set than follow examples. Practise 
strict temperance ; and in all your transactions remember the 
final account. 

FRANK REPROOF BETTER THAN GRUMBLING.—He who, 
when called upon to speak a disagreeable truth, tells it 
boldly and has done, is both bolder and milder than he who 
nibbles in a low voice, and never ceases nibbling.—Zavater. 


TooTHacHE.—M. Erard, physician to the hospital at 
Bourg. recommends friction of the gums with hydrochiorate 
of morphine in cases of toothache. A quarter of a grain of 
this salt to take upon the finger and applied as above, and 
ten minutes must elapse before expectoration, or swallowing 
of the saliva, can be permitted. If the first friction do not 
succeed, another may be applied two hours after, but never 
more than two-thirds of a grain should be employed at a 
time.—Medical Times. 
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Honest Lawyers.—lIn the course of my experience dur- 
ing thirty years in the profession of the law, (writes Mr. 
Combe,) in connexion chiefly with the middle class of society, 
I had abundant proofs that those who prospered were active, 
intelligent, and moral; and that those who failed were de- 
ficient in these qualities, or in one or the other of them. 


INDUSTRY.—Sweet is the destiny of all trades, whether 
of the brows or the mind. God never allowed any man to 
do nothing. How miserable is the condition of those men 
who spend their time as if it were given to them, not lent ; 
as if hours were waste creatures and such as never should be 


accounted for—as if God would take this for a good bill of 


reckoning ; ttem, spent upon my pleasures, forty years. 
These men shall once find that no blood can privilege idle- 
ness, and that nothing is more precious to God than that 


which they desire to cast away—time.—Bishop Hall. 


Piato observed that the minds of children were like 
bottles with very narrow mouths; if you attempted to fill 
them too rapidly, much knowledge was wasted and little re- 
ceived. 


SHERIDAN KNowLEs.—A proposal has been made in 
Glasgow for the institution of a fund for the purchase of an 
annuity to Mr. Sheridan Knowles. No definite method of 
raising it has yet been resolved on ; but an amateur theatrical 
performance is one of the methods talked of. Mr. Knowles 
gave lessons in elocution in Glasgow many years ago, and 
has numerous pupils at the bar, in the pulpit, and other 
walks of professional life in Scotland. 


Use or GeoLocy To FARMERS.—One of the most obvi- 
ous sources of advantage to the farmers from an acquaintance 
with the distribution of mineral masses, is the facility with 
which, in many instances, the injurious effect of small springs 
coming to the surface may be obviated. The theory of the 
earth’s internal drainage is so simple, that every man of 
common sense would be able to drain his lands upon sure 
principles, or else to know precisely why it cannot be drained, 
if he were to become so much of a geologist as to learn what 
rocks existed under his land, at what depth, and in what 
positions, Springs never issue from stratified masses, except 
from reservoirs somehow produced in jointed rocks—and at 
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the level of the overflow of these subterranean cavities. 
Faults in the strata very frequently limit these reservoirs, 
and determine the points of efflux of the water. Let those 
faults be ascertained, or the edge of the jointed rock be 
found, the cure of the evil is immediate. But some geologi- 
cal information is needed here; and landed propritors, who 
think it less troublesome to employ an agent than to direct 
such a simple operation, may, at least, profit by this hint, 
and choose an agent who knows something of the rocks 
he has to drain. * * * Another thing, probably of im- 
portance to agriculturists, is the discovery of substances, at 
small depths, which, if brought to the surface, would enrich, 
by asuitable mixture, the soil of their fields. This is very 
strongly insisted on by Sir H. Davy, in his essays; and con- 
sidering how easy a thing it is for a landowner to ascertain 
positively the series of strata in his estate, it is somewhat 
marvellous that so few cases can be quoted, except that of 
Sir John Johnstone, Bart., of Hackness, near Scarborough, 
in which this easy work has been performed. Finally, in ex- 
periments for the introduction of new systems and modes of 
management, with respect to cattle and crops, it will be of 
great consequence to take notice of the qualities of the soil, 
substrata, and water, for those undoubtedly exercise a real 
and perhaps decisive influence over the result.—JZardner’s 


Cyclopedia. 


The Temperance Gazette states that, since the establish- 
ment of the law closing the London public-houses until one 
on Sunday, the drunken persons taken into custody on that 


day are little more than half what they were under the old 
law. 


FLATTERY.—Nothing is so great an instance of ill man- 
ners as flattery. If you flatter all the company, you please 


none ; if you flatter only one or two, you affront the rest.— 
Vivian. 


WortTHy OF CoNnsIDERATION.—A well-known political 
economist. says:—‘* We pay best, first, those who destroy 
us—generals; second, those who cheat us—politicians and 
quacks; third, those who amuse us—singers and musicians ; 
and least of all, those who instruct us—authors and school- 
masters.” 











TiiE WHISPERING GALLERY. {Gl 


Agaricvu _ RAL Epucation.—The lawyer is obliged to 

think ; the doctor is obliged to think. They are both com- 
pelled to obtain a certain amount of liberal education. The 
one must think about human laws, and the other must think 
over the laws of nature. They do more than just calculate 
markets, chaffer over bargains, and reckon up profits and 
Josses; and herein rests the differen ice. The professional 
man has book-knowledge, and the farmer has not. Book- 
knowledge is the proper term; for to say the farmer is un- 
educated would be unjust and untrue. Ife has the educa- 
tion of a man if he lacks that of a scholar. He knows the 
seasons’ changes; he studies the budding of plants, and 
the habits of animals, the aspects of the heavens, and the 
character of the earthy soils; and without, perhaps, knowing 
the words, he is a practical zoologist, and entomologist, and 
bota nist, and chemist, and meteorologist. But he is only an 
empiric; his knowledge is limited by his experience. He 
knows nothing of general laws which regulate appearances so 
familiar to his eye. To hima star may have its own beauty, 
but it is only a star. Heis ignorant of that magnificent sys- 
tem of which it forms a part. To him the lightning is ter- 
rible in its destructiveness; but a hidden mystery in its be- 
nevolent electric influences upon the progress of agricultural 
chemistry. ‘lo him the soil is rich or poor, without telling 
any tale of elements present or wanting, but on which must 
depend its barrenness or fertility. In short, the farmers of 
England, taking them as.a body, want knowledge of general 
principles. This is the unsavoury but wholesome truth, 
which all their friends must tell them; and now comes its 
bitterest application.— Annual Report of Hoddesdon Agricul- 
tural Training School, for 1847. 


Pusryism.—At Saltfleetly, St. Clements, on Sunday 
se’nnight, the incumbent of the place performed service to 
one person besides his own family. So much for Puseyism 
in the Marsh.—Stamford Mercury. 


Government has resolved to forbid the sale of zntoxicating 
figuors in the canteens attached to barracks, and to restrict 
their keepers to the sale of groceries, bread, cheese, &e. 


A correspondent of an American paper states, that two of 
his eattle having been bitten by a mad dog, he rubbed pulve- 
rised corrosive sublimate into the wounds, which prevented 
hydrophobia, while a cow not so treated died. 
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Our Cabinet of Gems and Curiosities. 


THe WESLEYAN AND THE ActrEss.—During Mrs. Jor- 
dan’s stay at Chester, where she had been performing, her 
washerwoman, a widow, with three small children, was, by a 
merciless creditor, thrown into prison: a small debt of about 
forty shillings, had been increased, in a short time, by law 
expenses, to eight pounds. As soon as Mrs, Jordan heard of 
the circumstance, she sent for the attorney, paid him the de- 
mand, and observed, with as much severity as her good-na- 
tured countenance could assume, ‘ You lawyers are certainly 
infernal spirits, allowed on earth to make poor mortals 
miserable.” ‘The attorney, however, pocketed the affront, 
and with a low bow, made his exit. On the afternoon of 
the same day the poor woman was liberated. As Mrs. Jor- 
don was taking her usual walk with her servant, the widow 
with her children followed her, and, just as she had taken 
shelter from a shower of rain in a kind of porch, dropped on 
her knees, and with much grateful emotion, exclaimed “ God 
for ever bless you, madam! you have saved me and my poor 
children from ruin.” ‘The children, beholding their mother’s 
tears, added, by their cries, to the affecting scene, which a 
sensitive mind could not behold but with strong feelings of 
sympathy. The natural liveliness of Mrs. Jordan’s dis- 
position was not easily damped by sorrowful scenes; however, 
although she strove to hide it, the tear of feeling stole down 
her cheek, and stooping to kiss the children, she slipped a 
pound note into the mother’s hand, and in her usual playful 
manner, replied, ‘‘ There, there ; now it’s all over; go, good 
woman—God bless you; don’t say another word.” The 
grateful creature would have replied, but her benefactress 
insisted on her silence and departure. It happened that 
another person had taken shelter under the porch, and wit- 
nessed the whole of this interesting scene, who, as soon as 
Mrs. Jordan observed him, came forward, and he, holding 
out his hand, exclaimed, with a deep sigh, ‘‘ Lady, pardon 
the freedom of a stranger; but would to the Lord the world 
were all like thee.” The figure of this man bespoke his 
calling; his countenance was pale, and a suite of sable, rather 
the worse for wear, covered his tall and spare person... The 
penetrating eye of Thalia’s favourite votary soon developed 
his character and profession, and with her wonted good 
humour, retreating a few paces, she replied, ‘ No, I won't 
shake hands with you.” ‘“ Why?” ‘ Because you are a 
Methodist preacher; and when you know who I am, you'll 
send me to the devil! “ The Lord forbid! 1 am, as you 
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say, a preacher of the gospel of Christ, who tells us to clothe 
the naked, feed the hungry, and relieve the distressed ; and 
do you think [ can behold a sister fulfilling the commands of 
my Great Master without feeling that spiritual attachment 
which leads me to break through worldly customs, and offer 
you the hand of friendship and brotherly love?” ‘‘ Well, 
well, you are a good old soul, I dare say, but—I—I don’t 
like fanatics ; and you'll not like me when I tell youl am a 
player. The preacher sighed. ‘‘ Yes, Iam a player; and 
you must have heard of me: Mrs. Jordan is my name.” 
After a short pause, he again extended his hand, and with a 
complaisant countenance, replied, ‘‘ The Lord bless thee, 
whoever thou art; His goodness is unlimited. He has 
poured on thee a large portion of His spirit; and as to thy 
calling, if thy soul upbraid thee not, the Lord forbid that I 
should.” Thus reconciled, and the rain having abated, they 
left the porch together; the offer of his arm was accepted; 
and the female Roscius of comedy and the disciple of John 
Wesley proceeded, arm-in-arm, to the door of Mrs. Jordan’s 
dwelling. At parting, the preacher shook hands with her, 
saying, “ Fare-thee-well, sister; I know not what the prin- 
ciples of people of thy calling may be; thou art the first I 
ever conversed with: but if their benevolent practises equal 
thine, I hope and trust at the great day, the Almighty God 
will say to each—Thy sins are forgiven thee.,"—Life of 
Mrs. Jordan. —_—— 

CaRDINAL Dusots, when prime minister of France, 
during the Orleans Regency, had a violent temper, but was 
by no means ill-tempered. At one time, he was swearing at 
his clerks, saying that, with thirty clerks, he could not get 
his business done. Venier, his secretary, after looking at 
him a long time in silence, answered, “ Sir, you want one 
clerk more to swear and scold for you; half your time will 
be saved, and your business will be done.” Dubois laughed, 
and was appeased. 


Tue Love or our Neigusour.—It is a common saying, 
that every man-is his own neighbour, thatis, that every one 
should first take care of himself, or in other words, that chari- 
ty begins athome. But in what sense every man ought to 
consider himself as his own neighbour, may appear from the 
following comparisons. Every man ought to provide food 
and raiment for his body—this must be the first object of his 
care; but then the end in view must be, that he may have a 
sound mind inahealthy body. Every man ought also to pro- 
vide for the necessary requirements of his mind, that is, to 
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store it with such things as will raise it in intelligence and 
wisdom, and thus qualify him for being of service to his fellow- 
citizens, to his country, to the church, and thus to the Lord. 
The man who thus acts, provides for his own spiritual welfare 
to eternity. Hence it is obvious, that the end, whatever it 
may be, is the primary object of attention; for to that, all 
intermediate objects have regard. The case in this instance 
is similar to that of a man who builds a house; the first thing 
that he does is to lay a solid foundation, but the foundation 
is laid for the sake of the house, and the house is built for the 
purpose of being inhabited. But the man who regards 
himself as being his nearest neighbour, resembles him who 
considers the foundation of his house as the chief end, and not 
the house itself, as a place of abode; whereas the hab‘tation 
is the first and ultimate end, and the house, with its founda- 
tion, is only a medium to promotethat end. The end plainly 
shews in what sense a man should consider himself as his own 
neighbour and provide for himself in the first instance. If 
his end be to become richer than others, solely for the sake 
of riches, of pleasure, or of eminence and the like, it is an 
evil end, and such a man does not love his neighbour, but 
himself; but if, on the contrary, his end be to procure riches, 
that he may thereby provide for the good of his fellow-citi- 
zens, of society in general, of his country, and of the church ; 
as also, if he,procure for himself offices of usefulness for the 
same purposes, that man loves his neighbour, and because 
every man has for his first and ultimate end that which he 
loves supremely, the end itself, for which he acts, is what con- 
stitutes the man, for such end is his love.-— Swedenborg. 


TxHurRtow’s Brutat Sarcasm on a_ Soriciror.—He 
often treated the court and the bar with great rudeness, and his 
demeanour to the other branch of the profession sometimes 
awakened recollections of Jeffreys. A solicitor once had to 
prove death before him, and being told upon every statement 
he made, ‘‘Sir, that is no proof,” at last exclaimed, much 
vexed, ‘* My Lord, it is very hard that you will not believe 
me: I knew him well to his last hour; I saw him dead and 
in his coffin, my Lord. My Lord, he was my client.” Lord 
Chancellor—‘‘ Good God, Sir! Why did you not tell me 
that before? I should not have doubted the fact one moment ; 
for I think nothing can be so likely to killa man as to have 
you for his attorney.” * * * This jest, which was pro- 
bably thought innocuous by the author of it, is said to have 
ruined the reputation and the business of the unfortunate 
victim.— Lord Campbell's Lives of the Lord Chancellors. 
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MARY’S DREAM. 


By Spencer T. Harz, “Tue Saerwoop Forester.” 


The following beautiful lines by Spencer Hall, recalls forcibly to our 
mind a remarkably fine passage in Marston’s “ Gerald,” commencing 


Nov. 1847.—No. V. VOL. VIII. 


‘¢ All that is good on earth endures in heaven, 
Tis the alloy that fades.” 


Tue days are shortening fast, Mary 
The nights are growing cold ; 

And sadder moans the fitful blast 
Along the twilight wold ; 

Let ’s close the shutters tight, Mary, 
And stir the brightening fire, 

And thou shalt tell with warm delight 
Old tales that ne’er can tire. 


Yes! thou shalt conjure up again 
The hopes that once beguiled 

Our hearts, when first upon thy knee 
Our little angel smiled : 

For though that knee, so supple then, 
Be stiff and weary grown, 

Ere long with him in heaven, again 


Will youth and health be known. 
Well, I believe it all, dear John, 


So come, sit down by me: 

How sweet the faith, that what has been 
Of good will always be! 

And doubly sweet to know, dear John, 
Our child no more can die— 

That I ’m an angel’s mother here, 
Though he ’s beyond the sky! 


I *ll something tell to thee, dear John, 
But not a tale of old ; 

I only learnt it yesternight— 
"Twas by that angel told! 

He hovered near me while I slept 
A calm, insensate sleep, 

Though my soul a happier vigil kept 
Than sense could ever keep. 
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And when he spoke, ’twas not, dear John, 
In words like thine or mine ; 

His thoughts flash’d forth in every look, 
So radiant and divine. 

That all the charm of music’s art, 
Though not a tone, was there ; 

And, oh! it over-filled my heart 
With bliss beyond compare ! 


He said that, though the sky above 
Seems heaven and us between, 
To angels there and those they love 

It does not intervene : 

That all they fix their hearts upon 
No space from them can sever ; 
But what becomes with them as one 

Is with them one for ever. 


And while communion thus we held— 
My angel-child and me— 
A glorious vision J] beheld 
No words can paint to thee: 
For in a glow of holy light, 
Far purer than the sun, 
The future lived before my sight 
As all the past had done! 


But what to me most wond’rous seem’d, 
In that new world so bright, 

Was finding this world there redeem’d 
From shadow into light : 

The false like clouds away had pass’d 
From the unchanging blue ; 

Yet, through eternity to last, 
The true remain’d the true ! 


And by that token blest is known 
Thy truth, dear John, to me: 

For thee I bow’d before the Throne 
With our sweet babe and thee ! 

And, oh! a meet reward is thine 
For all thy love and care ; 

For here, though ag’d and weak, I pine, 
We both were youthful there ! 
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THE SUNBEAM. 
By Mrs, Hemans. 


Tov art no lingerer in monarch’s hall, 

A joy thou art, and a wealth to all! 

A bearer of hope unto land and sea— 
Sunbeam ! what gift hath the world like thee? 


Thou art walking the billows, and Ocean smiles— 
Thou hast touch’d with glory his thousand isles— 
Thou hast lit up the ships and feathery foam, 
And gladden’d the sailor, like words from home. 


To the solemn depths of the forest-shades, 

Thou art streaming on through their green arcades, 
And the quivering leaves that have caught thy glow, 
Like fire-flies glance to the pools below. 


I look’d on the mountains—a vapour lay 
Folding their heights in its dark array ; 
Thou breakest forth—and the mist became 
A crown and a mantle of living flame. 


I look’d on the peasant’s lowly cot— 
Something of sadness had wrapt the spot; 

But a gleam of thee on its casement fell, 

And it laugh’d into beauty at that bright spell. 


To the earth’s wild places a guest thou art, 
Flushing the waste like the rose’s heart ; 

And thou scornest not, from thy pomp to shed 
A tender light on the ruin’s head. 


Thou tak’st through the dim church-aisle thy way, 
And its pillars from daylight flash forth to day, 
And its high pale tombs, with their trophies old, 
Are bath’d in a flood as of burning gold. 


And thou turnest not from the humblest grave, 
Where a flower to the sighing winds may wave ; 
Thou scatterest its gloom like the dreams of rest, 
Thou sleepest in love on its grassy breast. 


Sunbeam of Summer; oh! what is like thee ? 
Hope of the wilderness, joy of the sea !— 
One thing is like thee to mortals given,— 
The faith, touching all things with hues of heaven. 
HH2 
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Mozart’s Metuop oF Comprostne.—When I have it all 
to myself, and am in good spirits, either in a carriage when 
travelling, or when taking a walk after a good dinner, and in 
the night when I cannot get to sleep, then come the thoughts 
as in a stream; then they come best. Whence and how, that I 
do not know, nor can [help it; those that please me I re- 
tain in my head, and hum them over to myself; so, at least, 
other people tell me. If I retain them, then one thought comes 
after the other—for which such a bit can be employed to make 
a stew of, according to the laws of thorough bass, and to the 
sound of the various instruments, &c., &c. Thus my soul 
is excited,—that is to say, if I am not disturbed: it (the 
composition) grows longer and longer, and I develope it more 
and more, and with greater clearness, and the thing, in 
reality, gets nearly ready in my head, even if it be long; so 
that afterwards, with a look, as it were, as though it were a 
picture or a handsome person, I am able in my mind to take 
a view of the whole, and in imagination to hear it, and not 
at all in succession in the order as it must afterwards appear, 
but, as it were, altogether. That isa feast! The finding 
takes place within one as inadream. But the hearing of 
the whole at once—altogether in this manner is still the best. 
What now is thus conceived, I do not entirely forget again ; 
and that, perhaps, is the best gift God has given me. When 
I afterwards set about writing, I take out of the bag of my 
brain what, as I said before, has been there collected. For 
this reason it is pretty quickly transferred to paper; for it is 
observed, in reality ready, and seldom becomes different to 
what it was in my head. But now as to my way of working 
in general, and how it is that my things acquire a certain 
form and manner, and are Mozartish, and not in the style of 
another; why that happens just in the same way as my nose 
is just so large and projecting, that it is Mozartish, and not 
like that of other people. For I do not seek after peculiari- 
ties; indeed, I am not able to describe any one more nearly. 
But it is surely only natural that people who really have a 
countenance should only have a different countenance from 
each other; as the inner so the outer man.—Letter of Mozart. 


ReEscuip PAcHa, some time since, read in Grand Council 
at Constantinople, the translation of a leading article which 
appeared in the Daily News, on the misunderstanding 
between Turkey and Greece.—A sign of the times; the 
Daily News in a Turkish divan ! 
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WINTER, 


No more the morn, with tepid rays, 
Unfolds the flower of various hue; 
Noon spreads no more the genial blaze, 

Nor gentle eve distils the dew. 


The lingering hours prolong the light, 
Usurping darkness shares the day ; 

Her mists restrain the face of light, 
And Pheebus holds a doubtful sway. 


By gloomy twilight half reveal’d, 
With sighs we view the hoary hill, 

The leafless wood, the naked field, 
The snow-top’d cot, the frozen rill. 


No music warbles through the grove, 
No vivid colours paint the plain ; 
No more with devious steps I rove 
Through verdant paths now sought in vain. 


Along, the driving tempest roars, 
Congeal’d, impetuous showers descend ; 

Haste, close the windows, bar the doors, 
Fate leaves me Stella and a friend. 


In Nature’s aid let Art supply 
With light and heat my little sphere ; 
Rouse, rouse the fire, and‘pile it high, 
Light up a constellation here. 


Let music sound the voice of joy! 
Or mirth repeat the jocund tale ; 

Let love his wanton wiles employ, 
And o’er the season wine prevail. 


Yet time life’s dreary winter brings, 
When mirth’s gay tale shall please no more ; 

Nor music charm—though Stella sings ; 
Nor love, nor wine, the spring restore. 


Catch then, oh catch, the transient hour, 
Improve each moment as it flies ; 

Life ’s a short summer—man a flower, 
He dies—alas ! how soon he dies! 

Dr. JoHNSON, 
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ATHANASE. 
We extract from Athanase, a Tradegy, by E. F. Roberts, the follow- 
ing scene :— 
ATHANASE. 
Poets are mortals, 
Like all men else ; but here the semblance ends: 
They art immortal, like none other men. 
CYRILLE. 
What good to them? Their life was withered—bare 
The trees they planted 
ATHANASE. 
—Blossoms o’er their graves : 
They bore great anguish, then, while living; friend, 
These men, far seeing, with quick faculties, 
Lived ages in their short lives. Well: they’re dead, 
As one would say of things that die unheeded ; 
But the quiet ashes vitalize a world. 
They sleep—what then ? 
CYRILLE. 
Why, that, to me, seems all. 
ATHANASE. 
How! three-score years and ten, if any reach 
To that, as I have said, mete not such lives 
As theirs. Ah! no, my Cyrille !—far in yon 
Down-stretching vestibules, so lustrous with 
The shining lamps, beyond the catch of count, 
In the eternal labyrinths, where asphodels 
Blow odourous breaths for ever—there they walk 
A space unseen; but mark you not, that their 
Ideas are Demiurgus of 
The coming generations—moulds of thought, 
For souls who thirst and pant for healthier waters, | 
On the broad stretching lawns, where grass waves green— 
Where one unfading spring flings roses round 
Their feet—they sit throned kings. 
| They who think thus 
Die never: ‘‘ God is the perfect poet,” and 
The poets are His sons. 
+ * + a 
True—poets are 
Now and for ever, the hierophants 
Of truths that yet are unappreciate— 
The oracles of a diviner life 
Shall fall from their lips—tho’ no priestess sit 
Upon the Pythic tripod; nor Dodonian oaks 
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Mutter in air what fate speaks to the doomed. 

There shall fall on this earth a golden age, 

As pictured of the old Saturnian time ; 

And they by whom this Eden shall be formed, 
{Though they be faint and sicken, and die with toil,) 
Shall be remembered when the flowers grow white 

In the first morns of spring, and maidens fair 

Walk forth, with frank-browed men, on those green lawns : 
They’ll bless the memory (with tender tears) 

Of those who were their Legislators, and, 


Once, their High Priests. 


A GeEnIus ILLUsTRATING GENIUS.—I visited, with the 
Baroness Decken, for the first time, the celebrated and clever 
painter, Retzsch, who has published the bold outline of 
Goethe, Shakspere, &c. He lives a sort of Arcadian life, 
among lowly vineyards on the way to Meissen. Every year 
he makes a present to his wife, on her birthday, of a new 
drawing, and always one of his best; the collection has grown 
through a course of years, to a valuable album, which she, if 
he die before her, is to publish. Among the many glorious 
ideas there, one struck me as peculiar, “ The flight into 
Egypt.” Itis night: every one sleeps in the picture—Mary, 
Joseph, the flowers, and the shrubs-—nay, even the ass which 
carries her—all, except the child Jesus, wiio, with open round 
countenance, watches over and illumines all. I related one 
of my stories to him, and for this I received a lovely draw- 
ing—a beautiful young girl hiding herself behind the mask 
of an old woman: thus should the eternally youthful soul, 
with its blooming loveliness, peep forth from behind the old 
mask of the fairy tale. Retzsch’s pictures are rich in thought, 
full of beauty, and a genial spirit.---Andersen’s True Story of 
his Life. | 





ANDERSEN, THE DanisH Port.—The son of a poor shoe- 
maker of Odense, taught in the charity-school of the place, 
the first book that made appeal to his uneducated and un- 
disciplined imagination, was a bad translation of Shakspere ; 
and from that moment his heart was set upon the stage. He 
forced his way, as a lad, behind the scenes of the Odense 
Theatre ; and when he was not acting little parts of a word 
or two long, or lucky enough to be seeing the play from the 
front, seems to have been fancying plays for himself out of 
the names of the characters set forth in the playbills. His 
father died, his mother married again, and, after passing some 
part of his childhood in a cloth manufactory, he was designed 
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for a tailor. But he had found means for his own support 
meanwhile, though in scant and wretched fashion enough, 
apparently by reciting scenes and poetry in people’s houses ; 
and when he was fourteen, instead of mounting the sartorial 
board, he betook himself, in pilgrim plight, to Copenhagen. 
Here, after sundry ineffectual attempts upon the theatre, 
experiments both as a dancer and singer, which appear to 
have come to nothing, and hard struggles with desperate 
poverty, he made his first essay as a dramatic author; and, 
though his piece was rejected, it introduced him to the then 
director of the Theatre Royal, Conference Councillor Collin, 
who saw at once what he most needed, and promptly supplied 
him with the means of obtaining it. This was, simply, edu- 
cation ; and, at the age of eighteen, Andersen was sent to 
the grammar-school at Slagelse. Here he studied for five 
years, writing poems occasionally; and, in his twenty-third 
year, (1828) published his first book. Soon after this he 
began to travel; and for eleven years seems to have main- 
tained himself solely, if somewhat scantily, by what he wrote. 
He adapted pieces for the stage, dabbled in poetry, described 
his foreign journeyings, read everything he could of Walter 
Scott’s, Hoffmann’s, and Heine’s, and at last made a hit with 
the Improvisatore. Famous people now began to notice him, 
and the Danish king gave him‘a small pension. This opened 
a new chapter in his life. He extended his visitings, both 
near and away from home; obtained many friends through- | 
out Germany and Sweden; published a succession of chil- 
dren’s stories, which achieved sudden and wide popularity (his 
masterpieces, we think them); and visited Italy and France 
as a celebrity. Thorwaldsen, Tieck, Miss Bremer, Jenny 
Lind, Meyerbeer, Mendelssohn, Retsch, and others distin- 
guished by art or letter, paid him special attention; he was 
received with honour ty Victo Hugo, Alexandre Dumas, 
Alfred de Vigny, and Mademoiselle Rachel; and, at the 
table of the Tce of Prussia and Denmark, not to speak 
of many hospitable German princes, became a welcome guest. 


“Tip us aA Stave.—The poems of the Cymri were 
graven upon small staves or rods, one line upon each face of 
the rod; and the old English word stave, as applied to a 
stanza, is probably a relic of the practice, which in the early 
ages prevailed in the west. In the east we shall find the 
custom still subsisting; the slips of bamboo, upon which the 
inhabitants of the Indian Archipelago now write or scratch 
their compositions with a bodkin, are substantially the same 
with our ancient staves.—Palgrave’s Hist. of the Anglo-Saxons. 
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NOVEMBER. 
(A Repeat.) 


The following Sonnet was considered so appropriate to the season, by 
the Editor of the Times, that in November of 1844, he inserted it in 
his Journal. 


GIvE to the poor, warm clothing, firing, food, 
At once, unsparingly, and humbly give! 

PREVENT the Winter’s cough, the frame-chill’d brood 
Of throes which make it weariness to live ; 

For, lo! NovemsBer, drench’d in fogs and rains, 
Glooms on the air, and incubates the earth: 

Days short and fickle, nip the labourers’ gains, 
And bring increase of suffring and of dearth. 

Lucky the Rustics who shall find employ ; 
Who stall the fatt’ning kine; or pen the sheep ; 

Plant the young trees; or, lest the floods destroy, 
E:xtend the drainage, and the courses keep. 

The busy and the bounteous, at this time, 

Are, mind and body, warm, alone, throughout our clime. 

The Author of ‘‘ Rural Sonnets,” “ Ignez 
de Castro,” §c. 


Curiosities. 


Lapies oF RANK THREATENED WITH THE PiLLoryY.— 
Lord Chief Justice Kenyon exerted the vindictive power of 
his court to put down the dangerous spirit of gambling, 
which infected with its taint and leaven the fashionable 
classes of society. In his most blunt and emphatic manner, 
he protested that the higher ranks should not find themselves 
too great for the law, and added a threat which must have 
made the purlieus of St. James’s tremble, that “if any pro- 
secutions were fairly brought before him, and the guilty par- 
ties convicted, whatever might be their rank or station in the 
country, though they were the first ladies in the land, they 
should certainly exhibit themselves in the pillory.”—Zown- 


send’s Lives of the Judges. 





Tue Figure oF BRITANNIA ON THE NATIONAL CoInN.— 
To the partiality of Charles II. for his graceful and accom- 
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plished cousin, Frances Stuart, we owe the elegant represen- 
tation of Britannia on our copper coin. She is said to have 
been the only woman with whom the king was ever really in 
love, and it was from one of her delicate symmetry that Bri- 
tannia was stamped in the form she still bears on our half- 
pence and farthings.—Personal History of Charles II. 


EvecTion Corree.— We have heard that after some of 
the voters, at the late borough election, had taken their 
coffee before proceeding to the poll-booth, a remarkable sedi- 
ment was found at the bottom of their cups; it was no other 
than a golden sovereign, which had probably been considered 
as an excellent substitute for sugar by those who provided 
the coffee.— Leicester Chronicle. 


A WeaseL Hare-yuntina.—A few evenings ago, as a 
gentleman was driving up the Kirkbean road, and just as he 
was passing near Mabie, he observed a hare running and 
doubling, as if chased by slow-hounds. On approaching 
nearer, the pursuer was discovered to be a weasel, which fol- 
lowed its prey with amazing swiftness, and apparently by the 
scent; for when the hare got out of sight, by the interven- 
tion of some bushes, the weasel smelt the track, and con- 
tinued the chase. The noise of the gig wheels alarmed poor 
puss, and she made a desperate attempt to leap the road-side 
fence, in which she failed, fell back, and was nearly caught 
by the little varmint. A boy, at this juncture, jumped out 
of the gig to secure them both, but before he could do 
so they ran away in different directions. The hare was very 
much exhausted, and appeared to have been chased for long 
and severely, and would very probably fall a prey to its de- 
termined pursuer.—Dumfries Courier. 


Penny WEDDINGS IN ScoTLAND.—Penny weddirfgs used 
to be quite common in the Highland districts of the north 
of Scotland, though latterly they have been gradually becom- 
ing less frequent. They are called penny weddings, in con- 
tradistinction to other weddings, because the parties present 
pay for the pleasure of the evening. The bride and bride- 
groom personally invite their respective acquaintance to the 
wedding several days before the time appointed for the per- 
formance of the marriage ceremony; but any other person 
who wishes it, and is willing to pay the stipulated sum, is 
always a welcome guest. That sum’ is usually regulated by 
the current price of whisky—whisky being the only spirits 
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drunk on the occasion—and varies from 3s, 6d. to 7s. for 
each person. On some occasions, as many as 300 persons 
have been present at one of these penny weddings; and the 
profits to the bride and bridegroom, after paying all expenses, 
have, in some cases, amounted to from £20 to £30. With 
the profits of their wedding many a “newly married couple,” 
as the newspaper advertisements say, have made a beginning 
in the world, and afterwards become opulent persons. 


THE Millerites a sect in America, fixed the 19th of 
October just past, for the burning of the World. 


Tue well-known author of ‘‘ British Worthies,” wrote his 
own Epitaph, as it appears in Westminster Abbey, ‘ Here 
lies Fudler’s Earth.” 

THe Briser Bit at Preston.—The Preston Pilot 
says:—A specimen of the doings of those independent 
electors, who carry their votes to the best market now lies 
before us, in the shape of a tattered note, left at home to be 
given to the canvassers, by a small shopkeeper. It runs 
thus :—* I will not vote for Mr. Parker for less than ten 
pound—Y ours, truly, .’—It appears that he had pro- 
mised one vote to the coalition for 3/. 10s., trusting to their 
honour for payment; but he was firm in refusing Mr. Parker 
a vote under ‘‘ ten pounds.” One of the adroit electioneerers, 
therefore, at the time for polling, finding all attempts vain to 
beat down the price, pulled out, somewhat reluctantly, a 
bank note, which he faithfully promised to give him after 
polling. This was enough for the independent elector, who 
hastened to the booth and polled for Strickland and Parker. 
The note was given to him, and he departed. It was not 
long before he examined his prize, and found that it was 
drawn upon the “ Bank of Elegance.—No. 230.—I promise 
to pay on demand the sum of five pounds, if I do not sell 
articles cheaper than any body else in the whole universe.— 
For myself and Co., G. GitBert, 2, Green Arbour Court, 
Old Bailey.”—The dupe, unwilling to lose the price of his 
double dealing with the precious vote entrusted to his care, 
had the foolish audacity to carry this note to one of the 
parties to be exchanged for a good one! He was advised to 
hold his tongue, being liable to be apprehended for having a 
forged note in his possession, and also prosecuted for bribery. 
This admirable specimen of honesty and consistency having 
thus sold his vote to both parties, has been paid by neither, 
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having hunted in vain after the “three pound ten.” He 
now gets, what he richly deserves by way of reward, the 
contempt and derision of all the neighbourhood. 


A Peruvian AT Dinner.—The Peruvians have some 
very singular prejudices on the subject of eating and 
drinking. Every article of food is, according to their 
notions, either heating or cooling; and they believe that 
certain things are in opposition one to another. The pre- 
sence in the stomach of two of these opposing articles of 
food, for example, chocolate and rice, is believed to be 
highly dangerous, and sometimes fatal. It is amusing to 
observe the Limenos when at dinner, seriously reflecting, 
before they taste a particular dish, whether it is in opposi- 
tion to something they have already eaten. If they eat rice 
at dinner, they refrain from drinking water, because the two 
things se openen. ‘To such an extreme is this notion carried, 
that they will not taste rice on days when they have to wash, 
and laundresses never eat it. Frequently have I been asked 
by invalids whether it would be safe for them to take a foot- 
bath on going to bed, as they had eaten rice at dinner.— 
Travels in Peru. 


An ArcuBisHor oF Ninety-Two Years oF AGE AND 
HIs CHAPLAIN UP TO THEIR NEcks IN WaTER.—A few days 
since, an accident of a singular character occurred to the | 
venerable, the Archbishop of York, who is now in his ninety- 
second year. His Grace, accompanied by the Rev. Mr. 
Dixon, his chaplain, was walking in the grounds attached to 
the Episcopal palace, at Bishopthorpe, when they had occa- 
sion to cross a wooden bridge thrown over some ornamental 
waters. On reaching the middle, the bridge fell, and the 
most reverend prelate, with his friend, found themselves up 
to their necks in water. In a few moments, the Archbishop 
reached the shore, and, while his reverend friend was battling 
through the waters, exclaimed, “ Well, Dixon, I think we’ve 
frightened the frogs,”—Daily News. 


Henry Scullan, a labourer, died a few days since, in Dun- 
loy, in Ireland, aged 112, leaving his eldest son aged 94, and 
his youngest 17! 


Among the Curiosities in the British Museum, is a tor- 
toiseshell bonnet, which came from the Navigator’s Islands, 
and was presented to the institution by the Queen. 
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A certain clergyman, noted alike for his dulness as a divine, 
and his dishonest extravagance as a man, was obliged, gener- 
ally, to live secreted during the whole of the week, except 
on Sundays, to avoid being laid hold of by his creditors. A 
certain wag of his congregation remarked, in reference to the 
conduct of his minister, that the parson was invisible six days 
of the week, and incomprehensible on the seventh. 


SINGULARLY CurRIous ANNOUNCEMENT.—‘‘ Was opened 
on Saturday, September 18, 1847, Henry Jackson, manufac- 
turer of hosiery, wholesale and retail, Smithy Row, opposite 
the Maypole Yard, Nottingham.” 





Literature. 


MADELINE, A TRAGEDY, IN FIVE ACTS, 
By Ricuarp BEDINGFIELD. 
(Mitchell, Red Lion Court, Fleet Street.) 


LATELY, in reviewing one of Mr. Bedingfield’s prose works 
of fiction, we asserted, that we considered Mr. Bedingfield to 
be one of the most promising, one of the most rising, young 
authors of theday. ‘* Madeline, a Tragedy, in Five Acts,” his 
first dramatic effort, fully bears us out in the opinion we have 
expressed. The style of its sentiment is lofty, dignified, and 
just; the style of its composition smooth, flowing, and im- 
pressive. With none of the ruggedness and inverted phrase- 
ology of Knowles, Mr. Bedingfield exhibits much of his 
power, pathos, and truth to nature: and with none of the. 
equivocal morality, frequent affectation, and meretricious or- 
nament of Bulwer, Mr. Bedingfield lays claim to much of his 

olish. We honour him, too, inasmuch as he has boldly grap- 
pled with the highest branch of dramatic composition, viz., 
pure tragedy ; instead of, under an utterly mistaken notion of 
popular requirement, writing down to, and catering for it, in 
the shape of a mere five act play. The story of Madeline is 
a story of disappointed—of discarded—love, avenging itself 
on the rival that has supplanted it; and that rival, to increase 
the horrid dilemma and the passionate interest, none other 
than a cousin, by the impious “ taking off” of poison. Lord 
Erpingham has plighted his troth to Madeline; he goes 


abroad, and on his return, from motives developed in the play, 
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offers his hand to, and is accepted by, Ada. Madeline, whose 
whole soul was absorbed in Erpingham, on hearing of his de- 
sertion and change, is thrown into a state bordering on frenzy, 
in which mood she is tempted by Alford, a physician and an 
Atheist, (who has designs upon her virtue) to administer 
poison to her confiding relative. This, the distracted woman 
consents to do; her cousin expires of its effects in the midst 
of the bridal festivities; and, discovery pausing in its sure 
career, the murderess becomes the wife of Erpingham, whose 
first love revives after the loss of his second; but the wife, 
by and through one crime, becomes the victim through ano- 
ther. She had repulsed the tempter Alford, when he would 
fain have used the power he supposed himself to possess over 
her, to her contamination ; she repulsed him not only with 
contempt, but, on his offering violence, with violence in re- 
turn—with a blow from a dagger, which ended in his death. 
Ere that event, however, he is able to scrawl a line or two, 
after she retreats from the spot, accusing her of the murder 
of her cousin Ada. This accusation is found with the body 
of the Atheist. Madeline’s crime is discovered, and she dies 
by her own hand, in an agony of baulked love, and of shame, 
anguish, and remorse. 

The story is as simple as any of the stories of the Greek 
dramatists. The plot progresses to its catastrophe without 
feebleness, complexity, or halt; and, with a little more ela- 
boration of the motives which plunge Madeline into such 
surpassing guilt, the tragedy would form as fitting a candidate 
for representation on the boards of a theatre dedicated to the 
high intellectual drama, as any of the best of those that have 
commanded the entrance to such desirable arenas for very 
many years past. | 


THE CONSTITUTION OF SOCIETY AS DESIGNED BY GOD. 
By Daniet BisHop. 
(Hall and Co., Paternoster Row.) 


WE simply make mention of this Tractale, in order that 
that class of thinkers who are devoted to analogous lucubra— 
tions and researches, may possess themselves of it, and ex— 
plore its details and general system—a task, which, to do it 
ill, were to do it injustice both to the painstaking author 
and ourselves ; and which, to do it well and effectively, would 
absorb ten times the space which a Monthly Miscellany like 
ours could devote to a single work. In lieu, therefore, we 
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state that the great, glorious, and consolatory axiom that 
‘‘God is Love” is the inspiring influence, the animating 
principle of this carefully digested Essay, we must dismiss 
it, at once, to the examination of those who have time and 
inclination to follow the author, with care and circumspec- 
tion, along the whole course of his mighty theme. 


ATHANASE: A DRAMATIC POEM, 


By Epwin F. Roserts. 
(Painter, 342, Strand.) 


Tuts is what it honestly pretends to be—a Dramatic 
Poem; not a Drama, nor in any shape intended for the stage, 
though inscribed to the author’s friend, Mr. Serle, the 
Actor-Dramatist. The characters of the poem are but four: 
Athanase, a visionary ; Cyrille, his friend; Hyacinthus, the 
presiding genius of Athanase and May; and May, a noble 
beautiful lady. 

The tale is one of disappointed aspirations, and, till the 
exquisite catastrophe of disappointed love, when, on the 
‘ys0om of his chastely but intensely-adored May, the vis- 
ionary, blessed in the reciprocation of his love, gently passes 
to a realm, where sorrow and suffering are no more. We 
wept, as we read this beautiful outpouring; and though the 
young author’s style of composition requires a little adjust- 
ing to the recognised harmonies, the general effect of 
his Poem is elevating, gratifying, and delightful. In our 
** Cabinet of Gems” will be found an extract from this 
well-written poem, the only one we can spare room for at 
present. 


CALDWELL’S MUSICAL JOURNAL.—Parrt IV. 


(Caldwell, Edinburgh; Orr & Co., London.) 


Tuts fourth part of Messrs. Caldwell’s Journal contains 
‘When the War Steed is Bounding,” as sung by Jenny 
Lind; the music by Donizetti; the words by F. Morton: 
‘“* Prince Albert’s Installation Quadrilles ;” and ‘*‘ The Prince 
of Wales’s Grand Military March;” the music of both by 
Lewis Pottier: ‘Think of me, Love;” the music by Guy- 
lott; the words by the Rev. F. H. L.: and “The Jenny 
Lind Quadrilles,” arranged by H. C. Delmont. We have 
said before, what we beg leave in all sincerity to reiterate, that 
this serial is a miracle of cheapness and goodness combined. 
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THE PHILOSOPHY OF GEOLOGY. 
By A. C, G. Joperrt. 

(Simpkin & Co., London; Galignani, Paris.) 
Tuts is the second edition of Mons. Jobert’s Treatise, which, 
for the use of both countries, is published in the English and 
French languages. The author having been much indebted 
to Sir Roderick Impey Murchison’s work on Russia, for por- 
tions of his data and conclusions, has naturally enough in- 
scribed his present publication to that learned author, who 
is here mentioned as President of the British Association 
for the Advancement of Science. To this book of Sir M.’s on 
Russia, Mons. Jobert refers as having decided, in his mind, 
** the great question of a general primitive basis.” 

The Philosophy of Geology seems to us to be a very erudite 
scientific disquisition, entering into the most recondite de- 
tails; but proceeding with due caution and keen discrimina- 
tion, to the various conclusions the author is fain to vindicate, 
The main proposition which the book endeavours to demon- 
strate is, in the words of Chap. XI. of the General Sum- 
mary,— That the phenomena which have succeeded each 
other on the terrestrial globe, and in all the sidereal system 
our inquiries can reach, must be considered, not as the con- 
sequence of an eternal law of invariable revolutions, enclosed 
in the circle of the uniform movements which governs the 
actual order of things, but as the result of the repealed in- 
tervention of Providence, whose thought has successively 
brought out the actual order, after having directed matter 
in all its transformations, and left, from period to period, 
visible traces of its power, its solitude, and its munificence.” 
A very interesting and learned Note on the Atonic Philo- 
sopy of the Ancients follows the general summary, and con- 
cludes the work. 


| NEW MUSIC. 
“ Let’s Hors ror Bricutrer Days.”—Ballad written and composed by 
A. J. MAN6FIELD. 


(Published by Jullien and Co.) 

Tuis is, without exception, the most pleasing composition 
we have seen or heard for some considerable time. The 
words and music are both sweetly pretty, and, when sung 
with expression, have great effect. We are glad to meet 
with such a ballad as this, as it is one we can hear at all times 
without being tired at its repetition. For the musical port- 
folio we think it is admirably calculated, and shall be sur- 
prised if it does not become an established favorite. 





